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| SCHOOLS and 
COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to send to anyone requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Scientific, 
Art, Music or Normal School, College or 
University. Kindly indicate whether you 

E have in mind one for boys or girls, and if 
you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BosTON, Mass. 
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OR ADDITIONAL SCHOOL and 
COLLEGE ANNOUNCEMENTS | 
See Inside vce noon Page 
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HEBRON, MAINE 


‘THE future holds countless opportunities 
for the wide-awake boys and far-sighted 
girls of today. How can your boy or girl 
meet the needs and responsibilities of that 
great time? 

Hebron, through its proper environment, 
close contact with students from many parts 
of the country, courses of study and plan of 
play, is moulding body, mind and soul for the 
tasks of this golden future. An ideal school 
for college preparation with practical courses 
for those not preparing for college. 

Buildings and dormitories are of the most 
beautiful type in New England. Its location 
in a hamlet having no resorts or distracting 
entertainments, affords conditions most ideal 
for study, yet homelike atmosphere is main- 
tained. Practical courses in Sewing, Home 
Economics, and Domestic Chemistry will be 
added studies for girls in the coming year. 
For catalog address 


Wm. E. Sargent, Litt. D., Principal 








Tilton Seminary 


In the foothills of the White Mountains. Seven build- 
in ngs. gymnasium oa ego dining hall. 


Separate dormitories for young men ai women, 
Athletic fields. Military drill. Preparetion for college 
or business. Music, Art, Elocution. Manual Training. 
Special courses for high school graduates. Home 
Economics, including Sewing, Dressmaking and Do- 
mestic Science 


CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All ad- 
vantages of Seminary faculty, TU ea wi and athletic 
fields. ae mother. Faculty an yy > 
many and — to any school in New —— stian 
influence. Endowment permits rate'of $300 to $400. 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal 
20 School Street 


Tilton, N. H. 














or” ~ Secretaries a” - 
~” Business Teachers Needed 


t 
} 
This is the opportune time for you to get 
| a business training, because there will be a 
serious shortage of commercial teachers and 
| secretaries during the next few years. The 
| demand for stenog- 
raphers is already 
overwhelming. 





Intensive Business 
training is being giv- 
en to meet war-time 
needs. 

Students advance 
individually and may 
enter any Monday. 

Send for new cata- 
logue and View Book. 

Thesamehighstand- 
ard of instruction and 
facilities will be main- 
tained with noincrease 
in the Day school tu- 
ition rate. 
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18 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass, 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Founder 


Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
positions. For booklet t address, THE SECRETARY 


M 0 N Ss 0 N Academy for Boys 


Established 1804. 15 miles from Springfield. An endowed 
school. Certificate privileges. Completely equipped ath- 
letic field. Modern dormitory. Gymnasium. Rate $450. 
Fund for boys of proven worth. For catalog address 
ALEXANDER M. BLACKBURN, Principal, Monson, Mass. 



































CRITICS AT COURT 


HEN the American artist, Miss Kath- 

arine Carl, visited the Chinese court to 

paint the Empress Dowager, Tsi-an, she 
was afforded every facility, and her famous, 
although formidable, sitter was graciousness 
itself. But one thing, and that one which she 
most desired, was not permitted her. She was 
not allowed to portray the empress in profile, 
although the picture would have composed 
better, and shown its subject to more flatter- 


—- |ing advantage. Nothing but full face could be 


considered for an instant. The Great Ances- 
tress, who possessed two excellent eyes of 
unquestionably imperial and imperious expres- 
sion, must not, by any stretch of complaisance 
toward the requirements of Occidental art, be 
represented with only one eye! The very idea 
was shocking. No little matter of pose or per- 
spective could extenuate such an outrage to the 
imperial dignity. 

That was in China. It was in Germany that 
a court painter was once sternly reproved by a 
prince, with more knowledge of his ancestral 
dignities than of art, for having depicted him, 
in painting a court ceremonial, as smaller than 
his neighbor on the canvas, who was a mere 
noble. The artist explained that it was unfor- 
tunately a necessity, on account of the per- 
spective. 

‘*Perspective! Perspective!’’ exclaimed the 
prince haughtily. ‘‘It is the requirements of 
rank you should observe. What matters per- 
spective!’’ 

‘‘Nothing, Highness; it is merely an artistic 
tradition, ’’ conceded the painter obsequiously. 
‘*The defect shall be remedied. ’’ 

‘‘That is right,’’ said the prince, relenting 
a little, ‘‘but you ought to have known that 
perspective is nothing to a prince.’’ 

A recent writer on the influence of French 
literature and art in Russia retells an anecdote 
of the quick-witted French artist, Doyen, who 
was decorating a ceiling in the new Palace of 
St. Michael for the Czar Paul. The czar, ac- 
companied by many of his courtiers, often 
looked in upon Doyen as he worked, and chatted 
about the detail and progress of the decoration. 
One day a pompous old courtier addressed the 
artist, with an air of benevolent condescension. 

‘‘Allow me, sir, to make an observation. 
You are painting the hours dancing round the 
chariot of the sun. Now I see one—over there, 
much farther off—that is smaller than the rest ; 
yet the hours are all alike. ’’ 

‘*Sir,’’ replied Doyen, with the utmost grav- 
ity and politeness, ‘‘you are quite right; but 
the one you speak of is only half an hour.’’ 

The obtuse courtier was quite satisfied with 
the explanation; and so, in a different sense, 
were the czar and the court. 


, oe 


TWO KINDS OF OFFICERS 


N The Latin At War, Mr. Will Irwin tells 
two little stories that illustrate admirably 
the contrast between the French officer and 

the Prussian officer in their attitude toward the 
men in the ranks. 

On his first day under the guns of Flanders, 
an American ambulance driver started to carry 
back a squad of wounded soldiers. His instruc- 
tions were to move the more seriously injured 
first. He looked over the blessés, and deter- 
mined that ‘a captain whose legs had been 
crushed most needed immediate attention. The 
American and his mate picked him up. He 
began to pour outa flood of French. The Amer- 
icans, understanding the language not at all, 
thought he was merely delirious, and started 
to put him into the ambulance. Suddenly the 
officer drew his sword, thrust its point against 
the side of the automobile and, pushing with 
all his strength, kept himself from being lifted. 
Then a Frenchman ran up and explained. The 
officer refused, positively, to be taken to hos- 
pital before his men. He would run his sword 
through his own body first, he said! 

Another American ambulance driver had to 
transport a number of German prisoners. He 
loaded aboard a private, badly wounded. The 
next case in line was a Prussian officer. He 
rose up on his stretcher and said in English: 

‘*T will not go in there with privates. I am 
an officer and a baron.’’ 

‘“‘T am a first-class private myself and an 
American citizen,’’ said the ambulance driver, 
‘‘and just for that up you go on the top shelf!’’ 


o'9 


THE HORRIBLE COMMA 


“ILL,” said the poet, as he entered his 

B friend’s room, ‘‘a comma is a horrible 

thing. ’’ 

‘‘Why, what’s wrong?’’ asked the friend, as 
he noticed the poet’s expression of distress. 

‘‘Wrong! I wrote a poem about my little boy, 
and began the first verse with these words: 
‘My son! My pigmy counterpart.’ ”’ 

‘*Yes? But what’s the matter ?’’ 

The poet drew a long breath as he took the 
paper from his pocket, and then with a sigh he 
pointed to the poem. The friend read aloud: 

‘* ‘My son! My pig, my counterpart.’ ’’ 
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Goddard 
Seminary 


CO-EDUCATIONAL school 

with ideal surroundings in 
the heart of the Green Moun- 
tains—largest boarding school 
in Vermont. A _ favored cli- 
mate, pure water and air make 
ideal conditions for study. 
College Preparatory with 
special courses in Domestic 
Science, Business and Teacher 
Training. Work in Music re- 
ceives credit in Conservatories 
and Music Schools granting 
diplomas. 13 teachers. Four 
buildings with modern equip- 
ment. Gymnasium. Large 
campus provides for all athlet- 
ics and outdoor activities. A 
large endowment fund makes 
possible low rates of $275-$300. 





No extras. Address 

ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt. D., 
Principal 

Box 2 Barre, Vermont 























91 Providence Street 





Worcester Academy 


DUCATED leaders of men are in supreme demand. Efficient 

military and civilian service now require, beyond any previous 
limit, that able American boys be trained for college and engi- 
neering schools by virile, patriotic men in strong, democratic 
schools where ethical training is of the truest kind and where 
physical and military training find their proper places. Worcester 
Academy offers this kind of preparation for service. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Principal 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





Founded 
1834 





Send for 
catalog 
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A Famous Old New England Country School 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Prep- 
aration. General Courses. Domestic Science 
and Home Management. Strong courses in in- 
Fpamental and vocal music, Modern Languages. 

e school, home and gymnasium are each in 
soparate buildings. Large new sleeping porch. 
Swimming pool, military drill, horseback rid- 
ing, canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds 
for tennis, golf, hockey, basketball od other 
sports, Live teachers. $600-$800. Upper and 
lower school. 60 pupils. For eatalon Meddress 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals 
20 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 























Outdoor sports. 23 miles 
from Boston. Extensive 
grounds—modern buildings. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


Andover, Massachusetts 
Miss BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


College. Certificate Privi- 
leges. General Course with 
Household Science. 

ounded 8. 











A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Your bore 8 personality studied and directed by a large corps of able teachers. Wholesome food. Healthy 
if 


outdoor 


Intelligent guidance in work and play. Scientific and preparatory departments. Each unit of 


16 boys under an efficient master. Military training. New $100,000 residence hall, perfect in construction and 


mor Six buildings. 


Gymnasium, Six-acre athletic field. 78th year opens September, 1918. 


WER ponee. FOR BOYS from 10 to 14. Separate building. Pigtagtive management and housemother. 


Tustrated booklet. 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L. H. 


» Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 








Westbrook Seminary 


Preparation for college or business. Music. Domes- 


tic Science. Organized study and athletics. Address | 
CLARENCE P. QUIMBY, President, Portland, Maine. | 





CUSHING ACADEMY 


Ashburnham, Massachusetts 
Equipment, faculty and living equal to any high-priced | 
school. $400. Six-payment pian. Aschool worth knowing. 
OWELL, A.M., Pd.D., Principal. 


Send for booklet. H.8.¢C 


| 








Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for Life and for College Work 
Five brick buildings, modern gymnasium. 
Athletic field, campus and farm of 250 acres. 

nrollment—60 boys. 
Moderate rates. 


Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, Box 295, Wilbraham, Mass. 
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ie OU know, Tom- 
my, it’s mighty 
good of you to 


drop in on me this way ; 
I hardly know how I 
should get along with- 
out you now,’’ said Mr. 
Meadowcroft kindly. 
His fine voice and 
courteous manner made 
the words more impres- 
sive to the inexperienced 
country boy who sat by 
the opposite window. 
Mr. Meadowcroft had 
come to live with his 
sister in South Pauld- 
ing shortly after the 
death of her husband 
three months before, and 
Tommy Finnemore had 
been his first and thus 
far almost his only ac- 
quaintance. The boy 
came often now, but 
Mr. Meadowcroft real- 
ized that the first call 
had meant real initia- 
tive and special effort 
on the boy’s part, for 
the house had no repu- 
tation for hospitality. 
Although Mrs. Phillips 
had lived in South 
Paulding for a dozen 
years, she had had noth- 
ing whatever to do with 
the people of the vil- 
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The boy, who was 
lank and awkward, col- 
ored so deeply that his 
prominent freckles were 
merged in the flush that 
extended to the roots 
of his ragged fringe of 
sandy-brown hair. He 
dropped his eyes upon 
his long, lean fingers, 
which were stained with 
acids of various sorts. 

‘*Well, you see you’re 
interested in my magic, 
sir; you really like to hear about 
it,’’ he said ingenuously. ‘‘ There 
is hardly anyone else in the village 
that does, you know—there isn’t any- 
one else except Bouncing Bet.’’ 

‘*Ah! Then it’s a sort of utilitarian 
regard you have for your friends, Tom- 
my ) ial , 

Tommy colored again. ‘‘Oh, I like 
to come here, anyhow!’’ he said. ‘‘I 
like your talk as much as you like my 
magic—I mean, of course I like it bet- 
ter. And I—Oh, I’m mighty glad to 
be back here after being down in Jer- 
sey! Everyone there seemed so noisy 
and so—confounded healthy. ’’ 

‘*That’s rather a left-hander, Tommy, 
though it comes from the right spot,’’ 
the other observed, laughing. 

Mr. Meadowcroft’s left arm and leg 
were partly paralyzed, and he spent the 
greater part of the time in a large, 
padded wheel chair. A pair of crutches 
was always at hand, but Tommy had 
never seen him use them, although it 
was said that he took daily exercise in a 
part of the garden that since his arrival 
had been inclosed with high brick walls. 
He had a handsome, refined, worn face, 
smooth - shaven, with brilliant, dark- 
gray eyes and thick, dark hair sprinkled 
with gray. His dress and manners were 
more elegant and finished than anything 
Tommy Finnemore, or anyone else per- 
haps in South Paulding, had known 
before. 

Mr. Meadowcroft glanced searchingly 
at the boy. ‘‘By the way, what was 
that you called your other friend ?’’ he 
demanded. 

‘*Bouncing Bet,’’ said Tommy glib- 
ly, expecting to call another smile to 
his friend’s face; but he failed. 

‘*She’s the big girl who goes by with 
the little ones ?’’ the man asked quietly. 

Although the Phillips house had ex- 
tensive gardens in the rear, it stood 
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MAKE THREE OF ME, IF NOT FOUR" 


OUNCING 


% Csy Joslyn Gray 


Chapter Oe Mr. Meadowcroft and Rose 


receive Calls 


near the one long street of 
the quiet, beautiful old vil- 
lage. Mr. Meadowcroft got 
considerable enjoyment from watching the 
passers-by, especially the school children who 
went back and forth twice daily. 

Tommy nodded. ‘‘They’re not so little, you 
know ; it’s only that they look so beside her, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘I should look sort of small myself if 
I was to walk with her—even if I stood up 
straight. ’’ 

‘*Poor thing! Is she a bit stupid, or is it 
worse than that, Tommy ?’”’ 

‘‘Stupid!’’ cried Tommy. ‘‘Why, she’s not 
stupid! Bet’s the best scholar in our class.’’ 
He paused and added rather loftily, ‘‘She takes 
a real interest in my magic; there’s no fooling 
her, like you could lots of the fellows. ’’ 

‘“*Then why is she so far behind in her 
studies ?’’ asked Mr. Meadowcroft. ‘‘She ought 
to be in the high school at Paulding. ’’ 

‘*She isn’t a bit behind, sir; she’s only thir- 
teen—not so old as I or most of the others in 
our class. She’s just—big. That’s why we call 
her Bouncing Bet, you see.’’ 

‘*Well, I admit I’m surprised; I’m really 
amazed!’’ Mr. Meadowcroft muttered. 

He had not looked at the girl attentively, it 
is true. Believing her stupid, he had averted 
his eyes from her pityingly, as anyone will. 
But a single glance had shown her to be tall, 
éven fora girl of sixteen, and large for any age 
whatever. Her nickname seemed to suggest a 
sort of jovial coarseness. None the less, Mr. 
Meadowcroft always had sympathy for anyone 
who was physically conspicuous. 

‘*And she doesn’t mind being called Bounc- 
ing Bet?’’ he inquired. 

‘*Oh, no, I don’t suppose so,’’ replied Tom- 
my. ‘‘You see, her name’s Betty, or really 
Betsey. She’s used to it, too, for she’s always 
been big, and everyone calls her Bouncing Bet— 
not to her face, like they did when she was 
in the primary, but still not behind her back. ’’ 

‘*Perhaps she’s rather proud of her size?’’ 





Mr. Meadowcroft rather 
hoped that she was. 

‘*Oh, no, she just hates it! 
She never has any fun, and never has had, 
except what she gets out of my magic. ’’ 

‘*Then she minds that nickname, you may be 
sure,’’ declared Mr. Meadowcroft with convie- 
tion. ‘‘When I was at boarding school, I hap- 
pened to find out that the other boys referred 
to me as Hoplite Meadowcroft—you’ll get the 
full significance of that, Tommy, when you go 


-over to the high school and begin Greek. 


Well, I should hate to tell you how that name 
hurt me, or —’’ He paused. ‘‘I dare say that 
hers hurts more,’’ he added. 

Tommy dropped his eyes. ‘‘ Fat’s different, ’’ 
he said in a low voice. 

‘*And so are girls. They take things harder 
than we men, Tommy.’’ 

The boy was silent for a moment. Then he 
began to speak of a trick in magic that he was 
working on, which consisted in getting the 
bottom out of a glass bottle without injuring 
the bottle. Although the feat seemed easy,— 
you had merely to give a smart, deft rap 
with a hammer,—Tommy had already broken 
all the bottles he could collect without reaching 
the point where he could begin on the experi- 
ment itself. 

Mr. Meadowcroft agreed to consult Herbie, 
the man who had lived with him for years and 
who helped about the house, in regard to a 
fresh supply of bottles. Tommy was properly 
gratified, but as he picked up his cap to go he 
said, in an offhand way: 

‘*T guess I won’t call her that any more, 
after all. She’s mighty decent, you know, no 
nonsense about her; I’d rather have her watch 
me do tricks than any fellow I know. She’s 
really my best friend, though you don’t see me 
walking home from school with her. She’s most 
a head taller’n me, and a fellow feels so funny, 
as if he was out with his auntie or his nurse. ’’ 

‘*You’ll overtake her in time, Tommy, if 
you only give yourself a fair chance,” said Mr. 
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Meadoweroft kindly. 
‘* Don’t shut yourself 
up so closely with your 
magie that you won’t 
get sufficient fresh air 
and exercise to add the 
proper number of inch- 
es each year.’’ 

“H’m! Not much dan- 
ger of that!’’ grumbled 
the boy. ‘*Every single 
time I set things afire 
the least little mite, or 
anything goes wrong, 
dad won’t let me do any 
magie for a week, or 
generally two. 

“I’m fourteen, but I 
haven’t any wheres near 
got my growth yet,’’ 
he went on, ‘‘and, any- 
how, it’s more hopeful 
when you want to grow. 
Now Bet—Betty can’t 
grow down; she’s more 
than big enough for a 
full-grown woman now. 
And she acts like one, 
—sort of has to,—goes 
round visiting the sick, 
and pugs up her hair 
and wears her dresses 
long and walks slow. Of 
course she has to. You 
ought to see one of my 
cousins in Jersey. She’s 
just as fat as Betty, and 
she wears her hair in a 
tail, and runs and races 
and shrieks, and wears 
sailor suits, same as 
other girls do. I don’t 
think it’s nice, when 
she’s so big, do you?’’ 

‘* Which of the two 
enjoys life more, do you 
think, Tommy ?”’ 

Tommy looked sur- 
prised. ‘‘Oh, Madge has 
a jolly time, of course, 
and Betty doesn’t have 
any fun, but—well, she 
doesn’t really care forit, 

in a way. She isn’t used to it, I 
mean ; she’s always been too big 
to play, ever since she was little. And 
she gets lots of fun out of my magic.’’ 

Grinning in response to Mr. Mead- 
owcroft’s quizzical smile, Tommy left 
the room, swung himself unconeernedly 
over the handsome balustrade and slid 
down to the great hall. As he opened 
the screen door, he heard Mr. Meadow- 
croft call his name and, turning, saw 
him standing with his crutches against 
the railing above. Tommy wished he 
could have seen him get there; he had 
certainly been spry about it! 

‘* Tommy, 1 wish you’d ask Miss 
Betty to come in to see me some day 
soon,’’ Mr. Meadowcroft said. 

‘*Yes, sir, she’d be pleased; that’s 
just her line, you know!’’ Tommy 
called back and went on his way, 
whistling cheerfully if not tunefully. 

At dinner Mr. Meadowcroft inquired 
about Bouncing Bet of his sister, who, 
although she did not associate with the 
village people, knew their history and 
not a little current gossip about them. 

‘*Oh, you mean Bouncing Bet?’’ she 
said, laughing. ‘‘I wonder, Humphrey, 
whether you remember a story we read 
as children called The Baby Giant?’’ 

He did not recollect it. 

‘*Well, Bouncing Bet always makes 
me think of the picture of the baby 
giant getting over a wall—she’s just so 
big and lumbering. And when he cried, 
he was such an absurd spectacle—baby 
tears rolling down the chubby cheeks 
of a six, or eight, or I don’t know 
how many footer. Well, when Bouncing 
Bet was ever so much younger, she 
used to ery when the children called 
her names, and, dear me, she was the~ 
baby giant over again! I just wish you 
could have seen her!’’ 

He changed the subject abruptly. He 
did not like his sister’s describing a 
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big little girl’s erying because her feelings 
were hurt as if it were merely amusing. 

Watching the next day at the noon hour, he 
saw the girl coming up the street, head and 
shoulders above her companions. And now, 
when she drew near, he fixed her with intent 
scrutiny. 

The girl was tall and very large, and he saw 
that she was square and massive rather than 
fat. She was altogether too large, he could not 
deny that; but she was not shapeless. With 
different clothing, her figure would not be bad. 
She was dressed now as if with the purpose 
of emphasizing her size. She wore a white 
blouse drawn in tight at the waist under a 
leather belt, and a dark skirt that reached her 
ankles. Her hat was small and prim, and her 
hair, which was yellow and waved prettily 
about her ears, was drawn into a tight knob 
at her neck. And whereas other girls wore 
attractive shoes with ribbon ties, she wore 
ugly, pointed - toed, high-heeled boots that 
looked too tight, and that made her heavy step 
seem mincing. 

He could not see her clearly enough to catch 
her expression, but he saw that, although her 
face was broad and square, it was not what is 
called plump. Rather, there was a sort of Indian 
east to her features, which were broad and 
flat; her profile was good, —the chin espe- 
cially was well -shaped,—and her color 
was fair and fine. 

After Betty Pogany had passed the 
house, she turned and glanced shyly back. 
Tommy had told her at school that morn- 
ing that the lame gentleman wished her 
to come to see him, and she felt elated and 
excited. She only hoped that Aunt Sarah 
would not object too seriously. Scareely 
anyone in the village liked Mrs. Phillips, 
and Aunt Sarah could not bear her. But 
as Mrs. Phillips did considerable trading 
at Mr. Pogany’s hardware shop, he would 
very likely be in favor of letting his 
daughter pay the call. And his word was 
final 


It happened as she had anticipated. 
Aunt Sarah objected, and Mr. Pogany 
overruled her objections and gave Betty 
permission to call on Mrs. Phillips’s 
brother on the following Saturday after- 
noon. 

‘*But you won’t neglect Rosy, will you, 
Betty ?’’ he asked; and Betty explained 
that she planned to go to Rose first. 

‘*Well, it’s certainly a case of the lame 
and the blind this time, ’’ he remarked fa- 
cetiously, and his sister sniffed scornfully. 

‘*T shouldn’t call a man that sits in a 
wheel chair all his days and rides out in 
a brougham lame; I should call him a 
cripple,’’ she rejoined. 

It was characteristic of the girl that, al- 
though eager to visit the gentleman about 
whom the casual Tommy Finnemore was 
so enthusiastic, she went first for her 
wonted dreary weekly visit with Rose 
Harrow. Rose, a former schoolmate of 
Betty’s, had been left blind after an attack 
of scarlet fever six months before. Betty 
went to see Rose first, not to get the visit over, 
but to be sure to make it, whether or not she 
might have to miss the pleasanter call. 

Mrs. Harrow met her at the door. ‘‘Rosy 
didn’t sleep very well last night, Betty, so 
don’t stay over half an hour to-day,’’ she 
warned her. ‘‘And be very careful not to talk 
about anything that will excite her. I couldn’t 
think of letting anyone else come in, but, being 
such a great girl, I feel I can trust you.’’ 

Betty promised solemnly to be careful, 
although she wondered what she should talk 
about. Ordinarily, she was not allowed to men- 
tion school, because that would make Rose feel 
so bad, or to have anything to say about the 
other girls, or flowers or colors or games, and 
there was little else left except Tommy’s magic 
—and probably Mrs. Harrow would think that 
exciting. She could read aloud, but Rose’s 
mother did that by the hour, and another voice 
would not make much difference; she might as 
well stay away. 

Silently and solemnly Mrs. Harrow ushered 
Betty in. Rose sat in a big chair, resting wearily 
against the cushions. Before her illness she had 
been pretty and vivacious, but now she was 
thin, pale and apathetic. Her big, dark, mourn- 
ful-looking eyes gave no indication that they 
were sightless except that they stared straight 
before her. Her abundant dark hair, which 
she used to part becomingly on the side, was 
drawn straight back from her brow, braided 
tight and tied at the end with a string. She 
wore a shapeless wrapper and ugly slippers. 

After some rather forced talk about a nest 


that the robins were building in the porch, | top of the cliff the walls of the Devil’s Pot | 


Betty proposed in desperation that they should 
sit out on the piazza for a little. 
‘*Tt’s very mild out, Mrs. Harrow, ’’ she said. 
‘*Her papa’s going to take her to ride when 
he comes home, Betty, so I don’t know as she’d 


sing. Rose was fond of music, and assented 
with somewhat less listlessness than she had 
hitherto shown; and, taking her place at the 
piano, Betty sang all the cheerful songs she 
knew. Just as she had been obliged to have 
recourse to hymns, Mrs. Harrow came in. 
Although the effect of the music appeared to 
have soothed Rose, Mrs. Harrow watched her 
daughter anxiously and presently began to 
make signs to Betty and to glance warningly 
at the clock. When the girl finished the stanza 
she went to Rose and took her hand. 

‘‘T guess I’d better be going now, Rose,’’ 
she said gently ; and as the other girl clung to 
her, she bent and kissed her. On a sudden Rose 
burst into tears, and her mother hurried Betty 
off with scant ceremony. 

‘*T suppose it was the music,’’ said Betty to 
herself as she went on toward the Phillips 
place. ‘‘Dear me, I begin to dread next Satur- 
day already! I’m sure I don’t know what I 
shall do or say. And now, here’s this lame 
gentleman ; I must be careful with him, too. I 
mustn’t speak of sports or walking or things 
of that sort, or —’’ She sighed. ‘‘Well, at least 
I can talk about sunsets and how things look 
and about school, if he should be interested. ’’ 

The man who came to the door was so fine 
and imposing that Betty felt she should have 
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taken him for Mr. Meadowcroft if she had not 
known of the latter’s infirmity. She stifled a 
sigh as she saw Mrs. Phillips coming down 
the stairway, dressed for her carriage. But 
Betty waited dutifully to greet her. 

‘*Well, if here isn’t Bouncing Bet herself!’’ 
cried Mrs. Phillips effusively. ‘‘Dear me, how 
you do grow, child! You’re as tall as I, and I 
believe you’d make three of me, if not four. My 
goodness! How do you buy your belts—by the 
yard or rod? How old are you?’’ 

‘“Thirteen,’’ said Betty meekly as the other 
paused for breath. 

“Did you want to see me?’’ Mrs. Phillips 
inquired rather rudely. ‘‘I’m on my way out.’’ 

‘“Mr. Meadowcroft says that the young lady 
is to come right up, ma’am,’’ said Herbie; and 
Mrs. Phillips, shrugging her shoulders, went 


dozen rivermen swarmed across the unfinished 
structure toward Dale. 

‘*We’ll have to put a watchman on the 
bridge to-night, Mr. Ross,’’ said the engineer. 
‘*There’s a flood coming, and if the drift ever 
jams against this piling it will take the whole 
bridge out before morning. ’’ 

Ross glared at the engineer in astonishment. 
He had planned to take that very step, but 
how had this youngster guessed the meaning 
of the chinook? His red face grew redder. 

‘*Nothing of the sort!’’ he growled. ‘‘I know 
something about this river, and I’m not going 
to work any man double shift because you’re 
excited about a little rain. ’’ 

‘‘And I say the bridge must be watched,’’ 
Dale repeated. 

‘‘Watch it yourself, then, Mr. Dale,’’ said 


on. She had never understood her brother and | Ross. 


had no sympathy with his vagaries, but she 
admired him and liked having him in the house. 

As Betty climbed the stairs, it occurred to 
her vaguely that it would be a pleasanter world 
if people should choose their words when 
speaking to overgrown girls— to fat people, 
in short—just as they did for the lame and 
the blind. It was not of course the same, but 
it seemed sometimes as bad as a real afflietion. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





“WATCH IT YOURSELF, THEN, MR. DALE,” SAID ROSS 


HE DEVILS POT 


e E Devil’s Pot will 
boil before morning, 
I’m- thinking. ’’ 

Fred Dale, the young super- 
intendent of Bridge 2, city pipe- 
line series, looked up from a blue 
print and glanced after the timber- 
man who had made the remark. 
Then, frowning thoughtfully, Dale swung 
himself upon the uncompleted bridge structure, 
|and made his way to a point where he could 
look up and down the roaring mountain river. 

‘*Tf the Devil’s Pot boils, it will be because 
the river is flooded, ’’ he reasoned. ‘‘If the river 
is flooded, that may mean trouble for Bridge 2. 
I’m obliged for that chance tip.’’ 

A veil of mist blotted out the mountains and 
the foothills near by. A gentle rain was falling, 
and a warm wind fanned Dale’s cheek. It was 
the first chinook of the year, and Dale remem- 
bered that a chinook means a rising river in 
| the hills. 
| Downstream, near the bend a quarter of a 
| mile. away, he could see the Devil’s Pot—that 
| Strange niche in the cliff where the currents 
| whirled and danced and where derelict logs 
| from the main channel were caught. From the 





| descended sheer one hundred feet to the dim- 

| pling, swirling, boiling water. It was like a 
deep well of simmering water, open on one 

| Side where it faced the river. 

| Dale knew the place well. Because it was a 


better be out now. What do you think, Rosy ?”’ | quiet spot, he made it his retreat on sunny 


‘*T don’t care,’’ said Rose indifferently. 
‘“Then you might just as well stay here, for 


| Sunday afternoons when the worries of the 
| week seemed an intolerable burden upon his 


the windows are open,’’ said Mrs. Harrow, | shoulders. 


with evident relief. ‘‘But perhaps you’d bet- 
ter change into the other rocking-chair and 


Things were going wrong at Bridge 2; he 


| had discovered -the reason but not the remedy. 










was an influential city council- 
man. That belief was a disad- 
vantage that Dale was trying 
to overcome. 

Older engineers smiled and talked 
of his ‘‘pull.’’ The men under him 
we sneered at his inexperience. Herman 

Ross, boss of the bridge gang, a man 
of thirty years’ practical experience but with- 
out technical training, declared that he ‘‘would 
take no orders from a kid with a pull’’; and 
what he said the men under him repeated and 
believed. 

Dale looked about him at the timbermen and 
carpenters who were building the permanent 
bridge upon the first false work of piling. They 
worked indifferently and stopped often to light 
a pipe or to get a drink of water or to exchange 
banter. 

Above him and below him on the curving 
river, men were rushing work on five other 
pipe - line bridges, and every superintending 
engineer was doing his best to get his bridge 
done first. When Dale had come to Bridge 2, 
full of boyish contidence, he had vowed to win 
his spurs by being first in this race of bridge 
building. He was failing miserably. 

Out there on the piling in midstream, bal- 


Czy Jack Bechdolt— 
y 


| anced carelessly on a slender capping above 





the current, stood Herman Ross, the man who 
held the destiny of Bridge 2 and of its super- 
intendent in the hollow of his big, calloused 
hand. Dale watched the boss, a broad, chunky 
man, deep-chested, mahogany-red of face and 
neck. Ross stood at ease on his giddy, swaying 
perch and fluently denounced the logger, who 
had not set a sling to his taste. The young 
engineer found himself hating the boss. 

The shrill whistle of the donkey engine 


get more of the breeze.’’ And she led her | Nearly everyone thought that the only reason; warned the men that it was five 0’ clock. 
that Dale, just from an Eastern college, had | Half-raised hammers were dropped, and saws 
got this responsible job was because his father | stopped short in the cut. Ross and a half 


daughter carefully to a seat nearer the window. 
Conversation halted, and Betty proposed to 








Several of the gang grinned. Dale realized 
that he was helpless. He dared not press the 
point further, for fear he might lose what 
little authority he had left. Angry, alarmed for 
the safety of the bridge, sick at heart, he deter- 
mined to watch the flood himself. 

The river rose rapidly after ten o’clock, but 
what drift came down slipped through the 
piling. A little after midnight, feeling that the 
worst of the danger was past, he went to his 
bunk. But when he awoke at dawn a 
dreadful fear oppressed him. Hurrying out 
to the bridge, he found that his fear was 
only too well founded. Two long tree 
trunks had locked in the narrow channel 
against the false work. Rubbish big and 
little was piling up against the barrier. 
Even as he watched, a huge, uprooted 
tree trunk came swinging down the chan- 
nel and struck a blow that made the 
structure tremble. 

Blocked in its old channel, the river 
was already gnawing at the gravel bank, 
seeking a way round the obstruction. Once 
it found a path, it would sweep round the 
end of Bridge 2 and in half an hour would 
ruin all the work. Rushing to the bunk 
house, Dale routed out Ross. 

‘*Get out your gang!’’ he cried and 
then hurried to rouse the cook. By the 
time the men were dressed there was hot 
coffee awaiting them. 

When Ross saw the river, he wasted no 
time in comment. Setting his gang at work 
to reinforce the threatened bank with 
rock, he led two companions, armed with 
peavies, out on the log jam. 

From the threatened bridge, whither he 
had climbed to watch the men seek the 
key log that would unlock the jam, Dale 
could look up and down the flying white 
water. At the bend below he saw the 
Devil’s Pot, half filled now with logs and 
flotsam. Even from that distance he could 
see that it was boiling. 

Ross and his companions were prying 
desperately at one of the long timbers 
that had been first to lodge against the 
bridge, but in spite of their efforts the log 
would not move. One timber projected 
downstream beyond the jam. Shouting to 
his men to stop a moment, Ross started to walk 
out upon it to a point from which he could 
peer back into the tangle and study the puzzle. 

**Go slow there,’’ cautioned Grogan, an old 
friend of Ross’s. 

The long timber was vibrating. Dale could 
see that Ross was in great danger, for his 
weight on the end of the log was dislodging it. 
Should it give way, Ross would be swept off. 

‘*Come back!’’ Dale shouted. ‘‘That won’t 
bear your weight!’’ 

Ross turned with a scowl. ‘‘Aw, go on back 
to your kindergarten!’’ he roared above the 
voice of the flood. 

At that moment the log shot from out the 
jam; Ross, caught off his guard, toppled into 
the current. The watchers saw his head come 
up close beside the treacherous log, saw him 
fling an arm across it. Then man and log were 
whirled rapidly downstream. 

From the bridge Dale watched with straining 


eyes as the log, with Ross clinging to it, drove 


downstream with the speed of an express train. 
As the log neared the bend by the Devil’s Pot, 
Dale caught his breath. Would the log be drawn 
into the pool? It was a slim chance, yet — 

The log slacked its speed. It hesitated and 
seemed to flirt with the currents of the whirl- 
pool. Then the Devil’s Pot claimed another bit 
of flotsam. 

With clenched teeth and a prayer in his heart, 
Dale had watched. He had forgotten Ross and 
his gibes; he saw only a human being in 
danger. While he prayed that the pool would 
win against the river currents, a plan of rescue 
formed in his brain. 

One man he sent running to the camp for a 
long rope. When the fellow had returned, Dale 
chose him, Grogan and one other to accompany 
him. The rest he left to break out the log jam. 

The four men set out on a run for the brink 
of the Devil’s Pot. It was a breathless, scram- 
bling climb up the slippery trail to the top of 
the cliff. Hurry as they would, half an hour 
had elapsed before they reached their goal. But 
when they peered into the Devil’s Pot they 
saw Ross. Inert and apparently senseless, he 
lay half across the log, while the currents of the 
pool swept him round and round his prison. 

Near the brink of the cliff was a firmly rooted 
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BLUNTING THE TEETH OF THE S 


(Ry E. Lester 


Superintendent of the “LLS. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 





UDGED by the extent and magnitude of its 
J work, the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey is one of the most far-reaching 
divisions of the government. If you travel 
upon the sea, the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
guards you against the perils of the deep by 
supplying the sailing directions that preserve 
the ship from disaster. It helps the civil engi- 
neer who lays out the streets you walk on or 
the lot of land you live on. In a hundred 
different ways the work of the Survey touches 
everyday life, yet few persons appreciate its 
many activities. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the vari- 
ous activities of the Survey is its work of 
charting the navigable waters of the United 





CHARTING INLAND WATERS UNDER 
DIFFICULTY 


States and its territories and of guarding 
against maritime disasters of all kinds. 

In these days of great steamships it is essen- 
tial that navigators have minute information 
about coastal waters. Moreover, that informa- 
tion must be absolutely accurate and therefore 
computed as recently as possible. One sunken 
rock may send a valuable ship and hundreds 
of persons to the bottom of the sea; one un- 
charted wreck at the bottom of a harbor may 
do damage mounting into millions of dollars. 


A NEVER-ENDING TASK 


VER since 1807, when Thomas Jeffer- 
E son founded the Survey, that division of 
the government has been laboring to 
make safe the lives of those who sail the seas. 
The work is of course never ended, for the 
twenty-two-thousand-mile coast line of the 
continental United States, which includes 
the shore lines of all islands, bays, sounds and 
estuaries within tidal range, is ever changing. 
For example, between 1835 and 1908, Rocka- 
way Beach, near New York, grew to the west- 
ward at the rate of nearly eight inches a day 
—a growth that is not small when measured 
by the year. In seventy-five years the western 
end of Coney Island has shoved itself forward 
almost a thousand feet. So the Survey of our 
coast line must chart and rechart, and contin- 
ually warn mariners against the inroads of the 
sea or the encroachments of the land. 

The vast importance of the work of the 
Survey is illustrated by comparing insurance 
rates for places that it has thoroughly charted 
with those for places where it has done only a 
little work. For Nome, Alaska, for example, 
the marine insurance rate is five eighths of 
one per cent; the harbor has been surveyed. 
At the Kuskokwim River, Alaska, the rates are 
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from one and five 
tenths per cent to 
five per cent, and 
even at those rates 
agents are not very 
eager to get busi- 
ness. 

The mere chart- 
ing of the water is 
not enough. Marine 
architecture is progressing; ships are grow- 
ing longer and broader, and their drafts are 
becoming correspondingly deeper. In 1848 the 
loaded draft of the twenty largest ships in 
the world was nineteen feet on the average; 
in 1898, twenty-nine feet; now it has risen 

to more than thirty-five feet. The length 
of the twenty largest vessels in the world 
rose from an average of three hundred and 
ninety feet in 1873 to an average of more 
than six hundred and fifty feet in 1913. 
Not so very many years ago a rock 
twenty-five feet below mean low water was 
of no interest to navigators. To-day three 
quarters of our navy and fully half of our 


- rocks uncharted. The battleship Pennsyl- 
vania to-day would run aground on an al- 
most countless number of places along the 
Atlantic Coast where the Oregon—twenty 
years ago the ‘‘erack’’ ship of the United 
States Navy—could go with entire safety. 
So the Survey must always keep a little in 
advance of the science of shipbuilding. 

In brief, the object of the Survey is to 
make a series of maps that will reveal 
to the navigator every detail of coastal or 
harbor conditions. Those maps must show 
every characteristic of the shore line and 
every important detail of the bottom over 
which his ship has occasion to pass and also 
of those areas over which dangers forbid it 
to pass ; they must show, too, every detail of 
current, tide and compass that will enable 

the navigator to keep in safe waters and out of 

dangerous channels. These maps likewise give 
all the physical features of the coastal region: 
streams, elevations of hills, towns, roads, light- 
houses, aids to navigation, church spires, tall 
chimneys, peculiar rocks and trees—in short, 
everything that will help the navigator to make 

a successful passage through off-lying waters. 
In sounding a body of water, the Survey 

ordinarily uses two methods. The first is the 
lead-line sounding, used in connection with a 
tide gauge to determine the depth of harbors 
where there are no extraordinary obstructions ; 
the second is the wire drag, used where there 
are isolated pinnacle rocks and ledges under the 
water or where coral reefs abound. You could 
cast a lead line all round a pinnacle rock with- 
out discovering that menace to navigation. 

An example of that occurred not long ago 
in Buzzards. Bay, Massachusetts. Although 
more than ninety-one thousand soundings had 
been taken there and nearly fifteen hundred 
miles of sounding lines run, the cruiser Brook- 
lyn ran upon an uncharted rock the top of 
which was only eighteen feet below the surface 
of the water! 

The drag for discovering such obstructions 
consists of a wire, sometimes more than a mile 
long, weighted down at intervals with sinkers 
and supported at any desired depth by surface 
buoys. Several power boats draw it round the 
harbor, or whatever body of water is under 
investigation. If the hydrographers find no 
obstruction, they know that the bottom is clear 
to the depth of the drag. 

Another thing about which a mariner must 
have complete information is the currents of 
the waters in which he is navigating. The 
Survey generally gathers information about 
currents by the use of what are called ‘‘current 
rods’’—instruments made to float vertically in 





shipping would be in danger were such | 








CROSS-SECTION VIEW, SHOWING HOW THE WIRE DRAG 


the water, with only their tips above the sur- 
face, in order that the rods shall not be disturbed 
by the wind. The movements of those rods give 
the desired information about the currents. 


THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE 


HE maps of the Survey range in impor- 

tance from the great charts of New York 

Harbor, where billions of dollars’ worth 
of cargoes pass in and out every year, to the 
charts of harbors in Alaska, where a ship 
may not be seen oftener than once a month. 
The Survey sells annually more than one hun- 
dred and fifty-five thousand copies of its charts 
at a price that covers only the cost of the 
paper and the printing. 

Another immensely valuable activity of the 
Survey is the constant study of the magnetic 
needle, the foundation of accuracy in steering. 
The magnetic needle varies from the true north 
in different amounts in different parts of the 
earth. For example, in London it changed its 
direction thirty-five degrees in the two hundred 
and thirty-two years preceding the year 1812. 
Then it began to swing back again and has 
since moved east nearly ten degrees. The change 
is by no means so rapid in the United States as 
it is in London, but nevertheless the rate of 
change must be known. 

For example, if the Survey had not allowed 
for the change in the variation of the compass, 
a boundary a mile long fixed by the compass in 
Maryland in 1802 would now have one end 
some five hundred and twenty-five feet away 
from the original location. 

If a navigator did not constantly allow for 
the continual changes in the compass, he might 
find himself suddenly high and dry on some 
reef that he thought was miles away. The 
declination of the compass at Key West is 
two degrees east, and at New York it is ten 
degrees west. Thus, if a skip- 
per were to steer through his 
voyage from Key West to New 
York on the assumption that 
the declination was the same 
at both points, he would run 
into the coast south of New 
York at a point nineteen miles 
west of that city. 

Besides its other work on 
land and sea, the United 
States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey keeps records of the 
tides and furnishes tables that 
show their fluctuation for ev- 
ery hour of every day for at 
least a year in advance. For 
that purpose the Survey has 
constructed a wonderful ma- 
chine, with which can be pre- 
dicted the recurrence of tides 
as accurately and as uner- 
ringly as an astronomer can 
predict the time of a solar 
eclipse, if we leave out of con- 
sideration the disturbing effect 
of local storms. A single oper- 
ator with this machine can 
calculate the times and heights 
of the tides as rapidly as:a 
hundred expert mathemati- 
cians could do it, and a great 
deal more accurately. 








DISCOVERS DANGEROUS ROCKS 


This super-brain is known as the ‘‘United 
States Tide-Predicting Machine No. 2.’’ The 
operator merely turns a erank until it auto- 
matically stops. He then copies the readings 
on a number of dials. He can repeat that 
process until he has tide tables that show the 
height to the nearest tenth of a foot of every 
high and every low tide at any given seaport 
for every day in the year, and also the exact 
times they occur. 

Thirty-seven influences are at work in the 
making of tides, but it is not always necessary 
to take them all into consideration when com- 
puting the heights of tides. We know that the 
tides are produced by the interplay of gravity 
between the earth, the sun and the moon. The 
tide-predicting machine is a mechanism that 
brings the tidal effects of those bodies into their 
proper relations for every hour and every day 
of the year and that automatically computes 
the effects of those relations on the tides. The 
tide - predicting machine has fifteen thousand 
parts, and fifteen years of careful and skilled 
work were consumed in building it. 


EXTREME ACCURACY 


| “HE accuracy of the work that the Survey 

does is apparent from the standard it 

sets for its finest surveys. In those 
surveys a line a mile long may turn to the one 
side or to the other not more than one eighth 
of an inch; and the average closing error in 
leveling work must be less than one inch in 
one hundred miles! 

To-day the Survey has more than seven 
hundred men engaged in a great work. The 
lives of our sailors are in their hands; and so, 
in a way, is the prosperity of our commerce. 
And at the same time the workers in the Survey 
are pioneering in paths of science and are 
adding much to the fund of human knowledge. 











THE MECHANICAL TIDE PROPHET 





fir tree. Round it they put a turn of the rope. 
Dale tied a running noose in one end of the 
line and directed what was to be done. Then 
Grogan pushed forward. 

‘Let me go,’’ he said. ‘‘I know how to 
handle him.’’ 

‘*You stay here and help haul him up,’’ said 
Dale firmly. 

‘*But Mr. —”’ 

Angry at this waste of time when the very 
seconds were precious, the young engineer con- 
fronted the burly timberman with blazing eyes. 
‘I’m boss of this gang!’’ he snapped. ‘‘You 
do as you’re told!’’ 

There was no more debate. Dale slipped the 
noose under his arms and tested the knots, 
Then he wriggled over the edge of the cliff. 





Often he had looked, fascinated, over this lip 
of the rock to watch the fall of a pebble to the 
depths below, and he had turned giddy at the 
thought of how a man might fall. He acted 
quickly now lest that fear should return. 

So quickly did he cast himself over the edge 
that the slack had not been taken out of the 
rope, and he dropped ten feet like a flash. As 
he brought up, dangling, his heart seemed to 
have stopped beating. The old horror of the 
cliff returned upon him. Clenching his teeth, 
he tried to concentrate his mind on the helpless 
man below while the rope lowered him un- 
steadily toward the pool. 

Not until Grogan shouted did he dare to look 
down again. He dangled only a couple of feet 
over the surface of the Devil’s Pot. Where was 





Ross? For a moment Dale feared that the | Shouting for more slack rope, he crawled 


treacherous current had snatched man and log 
out of the pool ; but a moment later he saw him. 

He waved to the men above to lower him 
farther. As he dropped to his shoulders in the 
cold flood, Ross and the log were close beside 
him. Dale flung an arm across the log. 

‘*Now, old man,’’ he shouted, ‘‘we’ll have 
you out of here in a jiffy!’’ 

Ross made no answer ; he had lost conscious- 
ness. There was a nasty cut across his head. 
His flannel shirt was torn into ribbons, and he 
seemed to be cut and bruised about the body. 
He lay limp across the log, but his arms clutched 
the timber with the grip of a vise. How was 
Dale to get the unconscious man into the 
noose? He must move cautiously and quickly. 





upon the log beside Ross. Lying flat and 
twining his legs under the log, he managed to 
slip the noose of the rope over his own head and 
across Ross’s shoulders. Now, how should he 
loosen those tightly clasped arms without tip- 
ping both Ross and himself into the water? 
Seizing one of the foreman’s arms he struggled 
to loosen the rigid muscles. As he worked, 
the log rolled sullenly from side to side. 

‘** Tis no boy’s play; I should have gone!’’ 
growled Grogan, peering from above. 

One arm loosened, and Dale got the noose 
beneath it. But the unconscious man began to 
slip from the log! Flinging his arm round the 
boss, Dale held him while he worked breath- 
lessly to loosen the grip of Ross’s other arm. 
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The log was rolling and pitching more violently 
than ever now. Seconds were precious. 

Very cautiously Grogan had hauled the slack 
out of the long rope until it bore a part of the 
burden. Dale’s fleeting glance upward spoke 
_ his gratitude. A moment later he worked Ross’s 
second arm free; instantly Grogan gave slack. 
As the big log rolled slowly over, Dale thrust 
the noose clumsily into place. 

The men above pulled at Grogan’s order; 
but Grogan, staring into the pool, groaned at 
what he saw. Ross was rising with the rope, but 
Dale had been swept from the log as it turned 
over. He was fighting for life in the boiling 
currents of the Devil’s Pot. Grogan saw him 
strike out for the nearest piece of driftwood. 
For a moment he gained on it. Then an unseen 
hand seemed to snatch it from his grasp. 


THE LITTLE IMAGE PE 


hill country in Maine. For two months we 

had been going to school through snow 
that was knee-deep at times along the roads; 
great drifts were piled high on both sides of 
the highway. Round the old schoolhouse stood 
the battered walls of snow forts where at recess 
we fought again the battles of the Civil War, 
which had ended only a few years before. 

But now the February suns were mounting 
higher. There came a few warm days, and the 
deep snow mantle began to soften under foot. 
One Friday afternoon after a spell of warm 
weather, a strange diversion occurred just as 
school was dismissed. Coming slowly along 
the clogged, white highway beyond the school- 
house were two small boys, each carrying on 
his head a raft-like platform laden with plaster- 
of-Paris images. As the boys came nearer we 
saw that they were dark-complexioned little 
fellows, not more than twelve or thirteen years 
old. They were having a hard time to keep 
their feet and staggered along with their pre- 
posterous burdens. 

The plaster casts comprised images of saints, 
elephants, giraffes, cherubs with little wings 
tinted in pink and yellow, a tall Madonna 
and Child, a bust of George Washington, a 
Napoleon, a grinning Voltaire, an angel with a 
pink trumpet and an evil-looking Tom Paine. 

I suppose the loads were not so heavy as 
they looked, but the boys were having a hard 
enough time of it, to judge from their distressed 
faces, peering anxiously from underneath the 
rafts. At each step the rafts rocked to and fro 
and seemed always on the point of toppling. 
Several times the frantic clutches of small 
brown hands and the quick shifting of feet 
were all that saved a smash-up. 

Joel Pearson, our teacher, was still in the 
schoolhouse with some of the older boys and 
girls; we younger ones had rushed out when 
the bell rang, and now we stared in astonish- 
ment at the strange wayfarers as they toiled 
slowly past the schoolhouse. 

‘*Hi, where are you going?’’ Ned Wilbur 
shouted. ‘‘What you got on your heads?’’ 

The little strangers turned their faces and, 
nodding violently, tried to smile ingratiatingly. 
Some one let fly a snowball, and in a moment 
the mob of boys, shouting and laughing noisily, 
chased after them. We intended no harm; it 
was merely excess of spirits at getting out from 
school. But the result was disastrous. The 
little fellows faced round in alarm, cried out 
wildly in an unknown tongue and then, in 
spite of their burdens, tried to run away. 

The inevitable happened: one of them stum- 
bled, fell against the other, and down they both 
went headlong with a crash. Full of pity for 
the mishap we had caused, we stopped short. 
The tall Madonna was broken in two; Wash- 
ington had his cocked hat crushed ; the cherubs 
had lost their wings; and as for the elephants 
and the giraffes, there was a general mix-up 
of broken trunks and long necks. 

The little fellows had scrambled to their feet, 
and after a frightened glance at us they set up 
_ wails of lamentation in which the word pa- 
drone recurred fast and fearfully. By that time 
Master Pearson, with the older pupils, among 
whom were my cousins, Addison, Theodora 
and Eilen, had run out. The old squire, too, 
was jogging along the road with a horse sled; 
often of late, since the traveling was so bad, 
he had driven to the schoolhouse to get us. 

It was a wholly compassionate group that 
now gathered about the forlorn itinerants. Who 
they were or whither they were traveling was 
at first far from clear, for they could not speak 
a word of English. 

At last the old squire, touched by their looks 
of despair and sorrow, decided to put their 
‘‘rafts’’ on the horse sled and to take the little 
strangers home with us for the night. 

They seemed to be chilled to the very marrow 
of their bones, for they hung round the stove 
in the kitchen as if they would never thaw out. 
When Grandmother Ruth set a warm supper 
before them, they ate like starved animals and 
cast pathetic glances at the table to see whether 
there was more food. Tears stood in grand- 
mother’s eyes as she replenished their plates. 

Little by little, with the aid of many signs 
and gestures, they managed to tell us their 
story. A padrone had brought them with nine 


iE had been a hard winter in our northland 








‘*Pull faster, you bullies!’’ shouted Grogan, 
and sprang to the line to lend his aid. 

Dale was a good swimmer. Clear-headed, 
determined, he was saving his strength. He 
must get hold of a piece of driftwood that would 
help to support him. The water that simmered 
and dimpled when viewed from above was made 
up of a snarl of cross currents that pulled and 
twisted and sought to draw him down. 

Once, for all his fighting, he went under. 
When at last he came again to the surface, 
struggling desperately, his strength was ebbing, 
and so was his courage. 

Above, Grogan and his companions, panting, 
stumbling, struggling with the rope that burned 
their hands, gave one last mighty tug. They 
ran to seize-the limp body of Ross as it came 
over the brink. Stripping off the rope, they 





cast it over the cliff. At their shout Dale 
glanced up and saw the loop descending. Then 
an anguished groan broke from his lips. The 
rope had caught halfway down the cliff on a 
projecting root and hung entangled. The men 
above shook the line wildly, but the root held 
it. Again they hauled it upward. 

Again the hand reached up from below and 
drew Dale under. 

‘«The next time will be the last, ’’ he thought. 

His head popped out of the pool, his arms 
thrashed the water; then the heavy loop of 
the rope struck him smartly on the shoulder. 
Clutching it, he pulled himself to the nearest 
log and slipped the loop into place. 

The engineer was about the next morning; 
but Ross, who had three crushed ribs besides 
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other boys from Naples to sell 
plaster images for him; we gath- 
ered that this man, who lived in 
Portland, cast the images himself. 
The only English words he had 
taught them were ‘‘ ten cent,’’ 
“twenty-five cent’’ and “fifty cent’ 
—the prices of the plaster casts. 

A few days before, in spite of the bitterly 
cold weather, he had sent them out with their 
wares and bidden them to call at every house 
until they had sold their stock. Then they were 
to bring back the money they had taken in. 
He had given a package of dry, black bread to 
each of them and had told them to sleep at 
night in barns. 

Sales were not many, and long after their 
bread was gone they had wandered on, not 
daring to go back until they had sold all their 
wares. What little money they had taken in 
they dared not spend for food, for fear the 
padrone would whip them! Their tale roused 
no little indignation in the old squire and 
Grandmother Ruth. 

What with the food and the warmth the little 
Italians soon grew so sleepy that they drowsed 
off before our eyes. We made a couch of blankets 
for them in a warm corner, and they were still 
soundly asleep there when Addison and I went 
out to do the farm chores the next morning. 

We kept the little image peddlers with us for 
several days thereafter. In fact, we were ata 
loss to know what to do with them, for another 
cold snap had come on. With their thin clothes 
and worn-out shoes they were in no condition 
either to go on or to go back; and, moreover, 
now that their images were broken, they were 
in terror of their padrone. 

One of the boys was slightly larger and 
stronger than the other; his name, he managed 
to tell us, was Emilio Foresi. The first name of 
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the other was Tommaso, but 1 have 
forgotten his surname. Tommaso, I 
recollect, had little gold rings in his 
ears. His voice was soft, and he 
had gentle manners. 

Under the influence of good food 
and a warm place to sleep both boys 
brightened visibly and even grew 
vivacious. On the third morning we heard 
Emilio singing some Neapolitan folk song to 
himself. Yet they were shy about singing to 
us, and it was only after considerable coaxing 
that Theodora induced them to sing a few 
Italian songs together. Halstead had an old 
violin, and we found that Tommaso could play 
it surprisingly well. 

By carefully sorting our reserve of worn 
clothes and shoes we managed to fit out the 
little strangers more comfortably, but the prob- 
lem of what to do with them remained. Grand- 
mother Ruth thought that their padrone might 
trace them and appear on the scene. 

Several days more passed; and then the old 
squire, having business at Portland, decided to 
take them with him. He intended to find this 
Neapolitan padrone and try to secure better 
treatment for the boys in the future. 

Addison drove them to the railway station, 
where the old squire checked their empty image 
‘‘rafts’’ in the baggage car. Before they left the 
old farm, first Emilio and then Tommaso took 
Grandmother Ruth’s hand very prettily and 
said, with deep feeling, ‘‘ Vi ringrazio,’’ sev- 
eral times, and managed to add ‘‘Tank you.’’ 

After his return from Portland the old squire 
told us that he had gone with the lads to the 
place where they lodged and had taken an 
officer with him. They found the padrone in 
a basement, engaged in casting more images. 
At first the Italian was very angry ; but partly 
by persuasion, partly by putting the fear of 
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THE LITTLE FELLOWS FACED ROUND IN ALARM 








a nasty cut over the head, remained in his 
bunk until Sunday. When first the bridge boss 
ventured out into the spring sunshine, accom- 
panied by most of his gang he sought out Dale. 
The two men shook hands awkwardly. 
‘*You saved my life, I’m told,’’ said Ross. 
‘*T’ve got a wife and family ; they’ll be pretty 
grateful. And I’m here to tell you that you’re 
a better man than any of us to have done what 
you did. ’’ 
‘*Not a bit of it,’’ langhed Dale. ‘‘ How 
could we get Bridge 2 done first without you ?’’ 
And of the pipe-line series Bridge 2 was built 
first. When Dale was promoted to a general 
bridge supervisorship no one on the work 
thought of attributing the promotion to his 
father. They all said, ‘‘It’s because he has 
such a pull with the men. ’’ 


DDLERS 


the law into his heart, they made him promise 
not to send his boys out again until May. 

The old squire also enlisted the sympathies 
of two women in Portland, who undertook to 
see that the boys were better housed and cared 
for in the future. And there for the time being 
the episode of the little image venders ended. 

Twelve, perhaps it was thirteen, years passed. 
Addison, Halstead, Theodora and Ellen went 
their various ways in life, and of the group of 
young folks at the old farm I alone was left 
there. I managed the farm, for now the old 
squire was not able to do more than oversee 
the work and to give me advice from his large 
experience of the past. Now and then he would 
get his hoe and try a bout with me; and he 
would enliven our task with jocose remarks. 
He was always the same helpful and hopeful 
companion, always the first to see merit in 
modern inventions or new farm machinery 
that made farm work less onerous and slow. 

One day, late in October, we were in the 
apple house getting the crop of winter apples 
ready for market—Baldwins, greenings, blue 
pearmains, russets, orange apples, arctic reds— 
about four hundred barrels of them. We were 
sorting the apples carefully and putting the 
‘tnumber ones’’ in fresh, new barrels. 

It was near noon, and Grandmother Ruth 
had come out to say that our midday meal 
would soon be ready. She remained for a few 
moments and was counting the barrels we had 
put up that forenoon,—she still took a keen 
interest in our farm produce,—when the door- 
way darkened behind her, and, looking up, we 
saw a stranger standing there—a well-dressed, 
rather handsome young man with dark hair 
and dark moustache. He was looking at us in- 
quiringly, smilingly, almost timidly, I thought. 

‘*How do you do?’’ I said. ‘‘You wanted 
to see some one here?’’ : 

He came a step nearer and said, with a 
foreign accent, ‘‘I ver glad see you again. ’’ 

Seeing our puzzled looks, he went on: ‘‘I 
tink maybe you not remember me. But I come 
here one time, when snow ver deep. Ver cold 
then,’’ and he shuddered to show how cold it 
was. ‘‘I stay here whole week. You no remem- 
ber? I Emilio—Emilio Foresi. ’’ 

Now, indeed, we remembered the little image 
peddlers. ‘‘ Yes, yes, yes!’’ the old squire 
cried. 

‘Well, I never! Can it be possible ?’’ Grand- 
mother Ruth exclaimed. ‘‘Why, you’ve grown 
up, of course!’’ 

Grown up, in good truth, and a very pros- 
perous-looking young man was Emilio. He 
evidently remembered well his sojourn with us 
years ago, and, moreover, remembered it with 
pleasure; for now he grasped the old squire’s 
hand warmly and then, laughing joyously, 
held Grandmother Ruth’s in both his own. 

‘*But where have you been all this time?’’ 
the old squire exclaimed. 

‘*T live now in Boston. Not long did I sell 
the images. I leave my padrone. He was hard 
man, not so ver bad, but ver poor. Then I have 
a cart and sell fruit, banan, orange, apple, in 
de street, four year. After that I have fruit 
stand on Tremont Street three year. I do ver 
well, and have five fruit stands; and now I 
buy apples to send to Genoa and Messina. ’’ 

‘*But Tommaso, where’s little Tommaso?’’ 
Grandmother Ruth exclaimed. 

Emilio’s face saddened. ‘‘ Tommaso he die, ’’ 
said he and shook his head. ‘‘He tak bad colds 
and have cough two year. Doctors said he have 
no chance in dis climate. I send him home to 
Napoli, and he die. But America fine place,’’ 
Emilio added, as if defending our climate. 
‘*Good country. Everybody do well here.’’ 

We had Emilio as a guest at our midday 
meal that day—quite a different Emilio from 
the pinched little fellow of thirteen years 
before. He glanced round the old dining room. 

‘‘Here where I sit dat first night!’’ he cried, 
laughing like a boy. ‘‘ Big old clock right over 
there, Tommaso dis side of me, and young, kind, 
pretty girl on other side. All smile so kind to 
us; and oh, how good dat warm, nice food 
taste, we so hongry!’’ 

He remembered every detail of his stay. 
The red apples that we had given him seemed 
to have impressed him especially; neither of 
the boys had ever eaten an apple before. 

‘*Whole big basketful you fetch up from de 
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cellar and say tak all you want,’’ he ran-on, 
still laughing. ‘‘Naver any apple taste like 
dose, so beeg, so red!’’ 

As we sat and talked he told us of his pres- 
ent business and how he had tried the then 
novel experiment of shipping small lots of 
New England apples to Italy. . There had been 
doubt whether the apples would bear the 
voyage and arrive in sound condition, but he 
had no trouble when the fruit was carefully 
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selected and well put up. That led him to 
inquire about our apple crop and to explain 
that that was perhaps one of the reasons—not 
the only one—for his visit. 

‘*T know you raise good apples,’’ he said. 
‘*T like to buy them. ’’ 

We told him how many we had, and he 
asked what price we expected to get. We 
answered that the local dealers had already 
fixed the price that fall at two dollars a barrel. 








‘*T will pay you two dollars and a half,’’ | week and received prompt payment. Inciden- 


Emilio said without a moment’s hesitation. 


| tally, we learned that Foresi’s rating as a 


‘*But, Emilio,’’ the old squire put in, ‘‘we | business man was high, and that he enjoyed 


eouldn’t ask more than the market price. ’’ 
‘*Ah, but you have good apples!’’ he replied. 
‘*T know how dose apples taste, and I know 


dey will be well barreled. No wormy apples, | 
no bruised apples. Dey worf more because good | 


the reputation of being an honorable dealer. 
For many years—as long as he was in the 
business, in fact—we sent him choice lots of 
winter fruit, for which he always insisted on 
paying a price considerably in advance of the 


honest man put dem up. I pay you two fifty.’’ | market quotations. And during those years 


We shipped the entire lot to him the following | 


he frequently came to visit us at the old farm. 


HE TURNED TO LOOK AT THE UPPER END OF THE PASS AGAIN, AND WAS UTTERLY AMAZED TO SEE A LINE OF MINIATURE HUMAN FIGURES 
DEFILING THROUGH THE NARROW ENTRANCE 


MEXICAN BERTS DESERTION 


ran through Fort Union that in a mo- 
2 ment of rage Private Albert Nelons, 
Troop C, 4th U. S. Cavalry, had struck Drill 
Sergt. Matt from his saddle with the flat of 
his sabre and had escaped to the hills. 

The seriousness of the offense and the daring 
of it stirred the garrison. There was great ex- 
citement when the pursuing party galloped 
out, with Sergt. Matt at the lieutenant’s el- 
bow, looking more than ordinarily savage under 
his bloody bandage. 

Troop C talked of the event with dismay, 
for Mexican Bert, as the deserter was called 
on account of his dark hair and complexion, 
was the youngest and most popular man in the 
regiment. Assaulting a superior officer is not a 
pleasant charge to meet before a court-martial ; 
the most optimistic had to admit that Mexican 
Bert had at least three years in the military 
prison at Fort Leavenworth ahead of him. 

Fort Union lay in the centre of a great valley, 
the western side of which was a black mesa 
wall and the eastern side a range of low moun- 
tains in a great ring encircling a rounded 
mountain in the middle. There was an en- 
trance through the ring upon the Fort Union 
side by way of the Macamore Cafion, and an 
exit to the boundless eastern prairie upon the 
other side through a narrow slit known as 
the Ciruela Cafion. 

The pursuing party returned late that eve- 
ning, worn and weary ; they reported that they 
had sighted Mexican Bert in the Macamore 
Cafion, and that they had chased him round 
the base of the middle mountain to the valley 
on the far side, where his horse had fallen into 
a ditch and been disabled, but that Bert had 
leaped out unhurt, had climbed the steep rim 
wall and had escaped to the outer ring of 
mountains. However, the inner valley and the 
prairie outside the mountains were being pa- 
trolled, so that the deserter seemed trapped. 
Guards were stationed at Ciruela,—the Mexi- 
can village at the mouth of the Ciruela Cafion, — 
and thus Bert, since his only means of getting 
food was cut off, would soon have to surrender. 
Nevertheless, the report of the next evening 
stated that Private Nelons was still at large. 

Meanwhile, Bert was playing a game of hide 
and seek with the troopers and was trying to 
stifle his growing hunger. His hiding place was 
a tumbled pile of gray sandstone not a hundred 
yards from where he had disappeared over the 
ridge. He spent most of his time seated upon a 
projecting ledge of rock, gazing down at the 
tiny figures of the patrols who rode back and 
forth on the prairie. As he sat there at noon two 
full days after his escape, he felt that a good 
meal would almost recompense him for three 
years of military prison. What a pleasant thing 
it would be, he thought, to Walk down to the 
patrol and ask if it were not dinner time. 

But his reflections came suddenly to an end 
when he heard the report of rifles in the valley 
behind him. Climbing from his ledge he hurried 
through the pifion trees and in a moment was 
standing looking down on a curious spectacle. 

Half a dozen troopers were galloping reck- 
lessly along the valley, and in full ery after 
them came a motley band of Indians, firing 
scattered shots. The savages were mounted on 
scrawny ponies that were no match for the 
cavalry horses. As Bert watched, the savages 
gave up the chase and, proceeding slowly down 
the valley, turned into the Ciruela Cafion. 


O= foggy February morning the report 
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‘*An Apache hunting party,’’ Bert 
exclaimed aloud, ‘‘and every last man 
of ’em’s got a rifle!’’ 

Evidently the alarm had been car- 
ried to the village, for as Bert re- 
gained his post on the other side of 
the ridge he saw the guard come 
rapidly along the mountain, gathering up the 
patrols. The troopers shortly disappeared to 
the south, and Bert, scarcely waiting to see 
the last of them, started in the direction of 
Ciruela. When he came to a point overlooking 
the little village, he saw the band of Apaches 
leaving; they were driving the cattle that they 
had stolen in the village eastward across the 
prairie. Bert quickly descended. 

The village was deserted and in dire con- 
fusion. An old, gray-bearded Mexican lay upon 
a doorsill, with his head crushed by a rifle 
butt; the rest of the inhabitants had evidently 
fled to the hills. Bert entered the house. Dinner 
had been on the fire, and a half-filled pot of 
beans lay upon the floor and a quantity of 
tortillas were scattered about. The deserter ate 
like a starving man. Then he exchanged his 
cavalry uniform for the shabby coat and cor- 
duroy trousers of the old Mexican and his cap 
for the wide-brimmed, high-crowned sombrero 
that lay upon the ground. When he had slouched 
his straight shoulders he looked like a typical 
Mexican sheep herder. 

In the corral behind the house he found a 
prize—a bony, speckled old horse that the raid- 
ers had overlooked. Throwing a stray blanket 
on the horse’s back, he rode slowly out through 
the straggling houses and struck northward 
across the prairie. Ahead of him was a great 
waste of country, lonely as a desert, where 
nothing grew save sparse clumps of grass. The 
plains rose and fell monotonously as far as the 
eye could reach, but near the horizon was a low 
purple bar—a mountain range. Bert pushed 
on resolutely, but night found him still in the 
middle of the plains. Rolling himself up in 
his blanket he slept under the bright stars. 

In the morning he pushed on again. The 
speckle-faced horse traveled with remarkable 
persistency, and the blue wall ahead rose higher 
and higher. In the afternoon he came abruptly 
to the edge of a great cliff. Far below him 
stretched a huge plain to the foot of the moun- 
tains. It was gray as a dry sea bed and from 
his great height seemed level as a floor. As his 
eyes wandered over it, he saw with a start a 
short dark line crawling along the base of the 
cliff upon which he stood. 

‘* Cavalry!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Cavalry! As 
sure as I know my name!’’ 

He watched the troop draw closer and closer 
with fascinated interest. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said at 
length, ‘‘they beat me to it! But they’re not 
going to get us off this mesa wall, and we can’t 
tumble off.’’ 

Leaving the horse pulling on the scanty 
grass, he followed along the edge of the cliff 
toward what seemed to be a gap. When he 
reached it, he found that it was a great cut in 
the rim of the cliff made by the continuous 
washing of water. The beginning of it lay far 
back in the prairie, and it offered a compara- 
tively gradual descent to the plain below. 

The dark line of cavalry was approaching 








the mouth of the cut. They of 
course had not espied him, and the 
other end of the pass was so far 
back from the rim of the cliff that 
the chances were they would not 
discover him. He turned to look 
at the upper end of the pass again, 
and was utterly amazed to see a line of minia- 
ture human figures defiling through the narrow 
entrance. In a moment he recognized them. 

‘*Those rascally Apaches again!’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘What are they up to now?’’ 

As he eyed them the figures seemed to sink 
into the ground and the place to become as 
deserted as before. He turned and stared at 
the cavalrymen—they had already started to 
climb the trail. 

‘“‘Oh! You bloody dogs!’’ he fairly shouted 
and shook his fist at the head of the pass. ‘‘It’ll 
be another Custer massacre. I can’t let the 
fellows walk into that trap.’’ 

He looked helplessly down the precipitous 
sides before him. It was a sheer drop of fifty 
or sixty feet and several hundred more of sharp 
incline. 

‘*T’ve got to get down to’em, too. Even if I 
could make ’em see me up here, they’d think 
me a fool Mexican, and I couldn’t make ’em 
savvy. Guess they wouldn’t know me from a 
Mexican even if I bumped plump among ’em,’’ 
he said with a grin as he looked at his old 
corduroys. Then he slapped his leg and 
straightened up. 

‘*Why not?’’ he cried, as he hurried back to 
his pony. ‘‘If my own regiment wouldn’t know 
me, I guess a bunch of Indians won’t.’’ 

It was a wild scheme that Nelons had in his 
head — nothing less than to go boldly down 
through the very middle of the ambuscade 
toward the approaching troop. But as by that 
time the soldiers would be near enough to hear 
a rifle shot, he thought that the Apaches would 
spare a despised Mexican rather than risk los- 
ing the cavalry troop. 

Urging the pony on at top speed, Bert made 
a wide detour and approached the pass from 
the rear. Catching a glimpse of several hobbled 
ponies, he dismounted and crawled to the top 
of a rise. There in a little depression by a 
water hole was a bunch of horses, near which 
an old Indian sat mooning, with a pipe between 
his teeth. Bert hastily withdrew and, mount- 
ing his horse, rode boldly for the head of the 


His heart misgave him as he drew near. In 
a moment or two he came to the edge of a pit 
with flaring sides like an inverted bell. From 
one side opened the narrow mouth of the pass. 
He felt an odd throb go through him as he 
looked down, but the pit was empty. 

‘*Whew!’’ said he. ‘‘One sleepy old buck in 
there, and our fine little game would have been 
off. ’’ 

Hesitating for a moment, he gave his som- 
brero an extra pull and took a long breath 
like a man about to plunge into cold water. 

‘*Now for it, old man,’’ he whispered and 
moved squarely into the mouth of the pass. 

He knew that a hundred pairs of beady eyes 
were on him. The main part of the ambush 
was several hundred yards below, but one 


quick glance had shown him a score or more of | 





Indians on either side of him. Leather-covered 
legs twisted deftly out of sight, and black heads 
ducked quickly. Once more the pass to all 
appearances was deserted except for the lone 
Mexican and the troop of United States cavalry 
that was struggling laboriously to the top. 

Within fifty feet the way grew so rocky that 
Bert had to dismount. With the bridle in the 
hook of his elbow, he dragged the pony down 
after him over the rocks. On he went into the 
very midst of the ambush; he seemed to feel 
those suspicious black eyes boring holes into 
him from every side. 

His heart was beating high in excitement. A 
moment of hesitation, a glance of suspicion, 
the least semblance of fear, would be signal 
enough for the Indians to riddle him with bul- 
lets. The trail dipped into the bottom of the 
cut and crossed to the other side. Bert stopped 
nonchalantly at the crossing and, taking from 
his pocket the old Mexican’s tobacco bag and 
paper, rolled himself a cigarette and coolly 
lighted it. Then he moved on again. Not a 
shot was fired as he passed out of the ambus- 
eade and went down the trail. 

When the way became less rough he mounted 
and rode slowly down to meet the cavalry. He 
recognized his own troop as he drew near, 
Lieut. Jenkins and Sergt. Matt at the head of 
the long, straggling line. But they did not so 
readily recognize him, and the lieutenant looked 
amazed when the Mexican drew up and saluted. 

‘*What do you want?’’ he asked sharply. 

‘*Sirl’’ said Private Nelons. ‘‘I desire to 
surrender myself to you as a deserter from 
Troop C, 4th Cavalry.’’ 

‘*O ho! ’’ cried the lieutenant. ‘‘ Nelons, I 
see! Sergeant, take charge of this man and 
guard him closely. ’’ 

‘* But first, sir,’’ continued Bert, waving off 
the eager sergeant, ‘‘I wish to report presence 
of a considerable body of Indians ambushed at 
the head of the pass.’’ 

‘*What!’’ exclaimed the lieutenant. ‘‘ Reports 
had ’em on Red River.’’ 

‘*Tt’s a trick, sir! A flimsy trick!’’ cried the 
sergeant. ‘‘He’s just come through there him- 
self.’’ 

Bert made no reply but, leaning over, deftly 
whipped the sergeant’s carbine from its leather 
saddle case and fired it up the trail. 

The effect was wonderful. As if by magic, a 
horde of yelling, impish figures leaped from 
the ground and danced in crazy, gesticulating 
rage from every rock. For a moment the silence 
of dumb astonishment seized the troop, and 
then, as the men realized what Bert had done, 
a murmur ran down the line that grew into 
a shout. 

The young lieutenant turned pale under his 
tan. They were not a gentle-looking lot, those 
Apaches, and, once tangled ‘among the rocks in ~ 
that narrow gut, the troop would have been 
at their merey. He forgot for the moment that 
he was a lieutenant, and shook Bert by the 
hand. 

**Nelons,’’ said he, ‘‘you are a brave man! 
We’ ll do our best for you at court-martial. ’’ 

So the deserter’s return was a triumph. 
When the Apaches had been rounded up and 
returned to their reservation with certain vig- 
orous punishment, Bert appeared before the 
court-martial. 

The court took the unparalleled course of 
pardoning a serious offense in consideration 
of important services and signal bravery. 
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The Herbert L. Pratt beached on the shore, after 
being torpedoed by a German submarine 


FACT AND COMMENT 


ACH minute contains sixty seconds—and | 
an opportunity. 


It brought no Recompense; and yet the Day 
You spent on Others was not Thrown Away. 


OW little the ordinary man sees when he 
looks, and how much the ordinary woman 

sees without looking! 
HE national forests have been so well con- 
. served as grazing ranges that they are now | 
giving pasturage to vastly more live stock than | 
ever before—this year about 9,000,000 sheep 

and 2,300,000 cattle. 





O not worry about the ups and downs of | 

Liberty bonds in the money market, for | 
the price is largely a matter of manipulation. 
When the time comes to redeem the bonds, 
every one of them will be worth a hundred 
cents on the dollar, and in the meantime the 
interest will be paid regularly. Those are the 
things to remember. 


T isa good time to look over your old clothes. 
Among them there is sure to bé something 
in linen, cotton, wool or silk that is still usable, 
or will be when it has been cleansed, dyed or 
made over. To reduce the number of workmen 
engaged in making goods for civilian wear, 
and to release the materials for such wear, is a 
patriotic service of the most useful kind. 
UR air programme is our chief disappoint- 
ment so far, but it is encouraging to know 
that we are not all wrong, as well as culpably 
slow, about it. The Liberty Motor, of which | 
‘we expected so much, was later represented to | 
be of no value whatever; but the British air 
service has tested it and puts it in ‘‘the first 
line of high-powered air engines.’’ If we had | 
a few thousand aéroplanes instead of a few 
hundred in which to put the engines, we might 
begin to view the situation with more satisfac- 
tion. 





HAT was a splendid answer which an 

American father made to a friend who 
supposed he must be torn by fears and anxieties 
for his son, an airman with our army in 
France: ‘‘A man’s life is measured, not by 
length of years, but by what he accomplishes. 
My son is very happy over there.’’ To avoid 
the call of duty and so to live a long life, per- 
haps of material prosperity, or to give all, even 
life if need be, in the defense of whatever in 
this world is worth while—which fate would 
you ask for your son? 

HE ‘‘solid gold’’ cup that Kaiser Wilhelm 

gave as a prize for the ocean yacht race of 
1905 was turned over by the winner, an Amer- 
ican, to the Red Cross to be sold, and it then 
appeared that the magnificent ‘‘five-thousand- 
dollar trophy’’ was made of pewter with a 
thin gold washing upon its surface. If Wilhelm 
could have foreseen the future, he might for 
his own credit have given a more genuine 
prize; but as it stands the cup is an excellent 
symbol of the imperial donor—brilliant and 
showy on the surface, but base metal within. 


Y popular agitation and by legal measures 

to which the agitation has led, the states of 
the Northwest are waging war on the barberry, 
which the wheat growers call ‘‘one of the 
Kaiser’s best friends.’’ The barberry harbors 
the fungus that causes rust on wheat and for 
that reason has long been an outlaw. Three 
hundred and fifty years ago France passed laws 
intended to eradicate it. Denmark, after fight- 
ing it for two centuries, has at last got rid of 
it. Even the early New England colonists | 
passed laws against it, but in recent years it 
has been allowed to thrive. Now the scarcity 
of wheat and the necessity of saving every 
kernel of it have aroused the plant pathologists | 





to renew the fight. a 


HE acquittal of the men who hanged 
Robert Prager shows how difficult it is 
to enforee the law against persons who in 
the opinion of their neighbors ‘‘mean well.’’ 
There is much reason to believe that Prager’s 


disloyalty was exaggerated, and if it were not, 
there are legal as well as illegal ways of dealing 


| with sedition. But ‘‘patriotism’’ was a good 


enough defense for the prisoners; the jury 
went no deeper into the matter than to recog- 
nize the supposed emotion that agitated the 


|men who put the halter round Prager’s neck. 


And no doubt there are a great many other 
communities where in a similar case juries 





would not ask whether the law were defied or | 


even whether substantial justice were done 


| upon the victim. Like charity, patriotism can 


cover its multitude of sins. 
e¢ 9 


DOES IT STILL HURT? 


N the early days of the war, when we were 
] raising our first great fund for the Red 
Cross, some one started the slogan, ‘‘Give 
until it hurts!’’ and ever since then it has been 
going the rounds and doing duty in every 
money-gathering campaign. 

Not a bad sentiment, but ‘‘ Give until it 
doesn’t hurt!’’ is better. Giving is like physical 
labor: if you have not been used to it, the unac- 
customed exercise hurts at first; but if you keep 
on, the soreness soon passes, and in place of it 
comes a hew sense of well-being and exaltation. 

If it hurts you to give, it is because you are 
unused to it or out of practice. The best cure 
is to keep on giving. 


a 
THE PRESIDENT’S POWERS 


E do not call the President a dictator, 

V V but for all useful purposes he is one. 

Except that he does not have the power 
of life and death, there is little difference 
between his authority and that which the 
Roman Senate used to confer on a dictator, 
or the authority that Napoleon arrogated to 
himself. Indeed, the Roman Senate was never 
more submissive to the wishes of the dictators 
than the Congress of the United States is to 
the wishes of Mr. Wilson. 

To begin with, he is commander in chief of 
the army and the navy and as such may choose 
the generals and the admirals who are to 
lead the national forces; he may determine 
when and where those forces shall be sent 
and may exercise full control over the whole 
military policy of the nation. Having also in 
charge the foreign relations of the country, he 
may formulate and announce the foreign pur- 
poses of the nation. When the time comes for 


| concluding peace he may name the men who 


will represent the United States at the inter- 
national council; and although he may not 
tell them what they shall agree to, they can 


|make no effective settlement that he does not 


approve. 

All that of course has been true at any time 
in the past, and of every President in every 
war. What is new is changes in the form of 
our government and changes that affect our 
daily lives. 

Congress has conferred on the President the 
power to reorganize the government. He may 
transfer duties from one department to another 
and either wholly or in part deprive a bureau 
or a commission of its former functions and 
place them elsewhere. No doubt the govern- 
ment needed to be reorganized in the interest 
of efficiency, but heretofore Congress has re- 
tained the right to create departments and 
assign their functions to them. If it were not 
that prompt action is needed, the initiative 
might far better be left to Congress. 

The President, through his chosen agents, — 


| and he has the authority and is responsible for 


all that is done,—exercises control over almost 
every phase of our personal lives. Thou shalt 
and thou shalt not meet us at every turn. He 
dictates what we may and what we may not 
eat. He so controls the supply of materials and 
the manufacturing plants that produce them 
that we depend upon him even for the clothing 
we wear. There were a thousand and one arti- 
cles in common and, as we thought, indispen- 
sable use before the war that are not now 
to be had at all; for those who made them are 
producing other things. Moreover, if by chance 
you can get what you want, you must pay a 
price for it that may seem to you excessive, 
but that the President, through his represent- 


| atives, has fixed. 


You can have only as much coal as an agent 
permits, only as much sugar as another agent 
permits. If you produce copper. you may charge 


| only as much as the copper controller allows. 

| The railways are all managed by the govern- 
| ment, which makes time-tables for its own con- 
| venience rather than for the convenience of the 


public, and which fixes rates for passenger serv- 
ice and freight. The President decides what and 
how much may be imported or exported. He 
opens and closes seaports as he thinks proper. 
By proclamation he distinguishes between 





those who may and those who may not move 
at will about the country. 

If anyone had predicted, say in 1910, that 
such a condition would come to pass in this 
country, he would have been called a fool. Yet 
the condition exists, and no one complains. No 
one likes to think that it is permanent, but as 
things are at present no one likes to say that 
it is unnecessary. 

We are not losing our rights; we are merely 
waiving them for a time, in order the better to 
accomplish a task in which failure would mean 
parting forever with our personal, our political 
and our national freedom. 


° 9 
ASKING TOO MUCH OF LIFE 


E all of us know the physical type— 

V V the eager eye, the yearning mouth, 

the half-forgetful smile, the expression 
of being aware of something that others are 
not aware of, the spare figure forever reaching 
forward ; a sure cure for weighing too much is 
wanting too much. 

We all know the soul, also—the vast, endless 
desire and aspiration, the sense of insufficiency 
and incompleteness in all the common real- 
ities of life, the perpetual quiver of discontent 
because the fullest beauty has its flaw and the 
noblest achievement- comes short of the ideal. 
Such souls are possessed from birth with the 
passion for making all things new, for mould- 
ing a new world in which misery and squalor 
and suffering shall not exist and glory shall 
be everywhere. 

When we meet such people, we sigh and say 
that there is more happiness in common dust. 
The real enjoyment of life seems to come only 
to those who are not looking for it, who are 
easily diverted with the pleasures of the pass- 
ing hour and ask no more. A day outdoors, a 
chat with a friend, a trifle of casual merriment 
in sport or in society—such amusements require 


no preparation and consequently no anticipa-- 


tion and no disappointment. The eager hearts 
we have been describing pass those things by 
with contempt. But have they really any ade- 
quate substitute to offer? The realities of life 
may be poor and simple, but to some of us the 
simplest reality seems more sufficing than the 
rosiest dream. 

Yet the dreamers are the great achievers of 
the world. At least, the achievers have been 
dreamers: dreamers the great soldiers and con- 
querors, dreamers the great artists and poets, 
dreamers the great thinkers and scholars, 
dreamers the prophets and reformers who have 
shaken the world out of its dead formalism 
into some dim gleam of a diviner day. All of 
them have forgotten reality in hope, always 
straining after what is not and so dragging 
what is a little further into the region of what 
might be. 

By no means the least enviable of epitaphs is 
that of a man who did some things and would 
have done far more: ‘‘ Here lies one who asked 
too much of life.’’ 


OUR SUBMARINE CALLERS 


INCE the Germans never do anything 
S without a definite purpose—and not 

always with an obvious purpose — it is 
interesting to speculate a little regarding their 
aim in sending two or three submarines across 
the ocean to sink a few American coastwise 
craft. 

Unless the anti-submarine warfare has be- 
come so hot that underwater activities in the 
war zone are no longer possible,—which seems 
unlikely, —those particular U-boats could have 
done much more damage to the cause of the 
Allies by keeping at work on the other side. 
When they got over here they did not even 
attack transports or transatlantic steamers, 
but wasted their energies on ships the loss of 
which meant little to us and less to the German 
cause. 

Of course they may have intended simply 
to frighten us, or to ‘‘ bring the war home 
to us.’’ But the war is already coming home to 
us in the casualty lists, and Germany must by 
this time have learned that the spirit of its 
enemies is not shaken even by atrocities far 
more frightful than anything that has hap- 
pened along our coast. 

Unless the submarine raid was a mere foray, 
with no deeper military motive than that of 
destroying a little enemy property, its meaning 
is to be found in the desire to impress German 
sympathizers in neighboring countries, and to 
threaten the traffic between the United States 
and the friendly islands and nations to the 
south, as well'as that bound to the Panama 
Canal or from the important oil ports of Mexico. 
It may also have been meant to draw back to 
this side a part of our fleet of destroyers that 





is now in European waters, but, considering 
the rate at which new destroyers are building, 
that is a forlorn hope. 

There may be some connection between our 
submarine visitors and the cautious pro-Ger- 
manism of the Mexican government; it has 
been plausibly suggested that the U-boats may 
be supplied from a base hidden on the long 
and lonely Mexican coast. President Carranza, 
unwilling to seek a friendly and helpful under- 
standing with the United States, and fearing 
the downfall of a régime that is doing and can 
do little to improve the unhappy condition of 
the Mexican people, plays as far as he dares 
into the hands of Germany. If he could be 
convinced that the arm of Germany were long 
enough to reach to this side of the Atlantic, 
he might dare further. A ‘‘great and good 
friend’’ in Berlin might be valuable in the 
future, particularly if that friend proved to 
be as powerful as he thinks he is going to be. 
And Germany is ready to play any game, any- 
where in the world, if there promises to be a 
particle of profit in it. 

The United States has given repeated _— 
that it is well-disposed toward Mexico; Presi- 
dent Carranza has particular cause to be certain 
of that fact. But it is well not to trust him 
too blindly or too far. The Zimmermann letter 
has taught us to keep a scrutinizing eye on 
the relations that exist between Potsdam and 
Chapultepec. @°e 


INTERVENTION IN RUSSIA 


HE delay in fixing upon a consistent 
Allied policy toward Russia is dan- 
gerous; but it is the result, not of 
procrastination, but of genuine doubt concern- 
ing the wisest course to pursue. It is difficult 
to learn precisely what goes on in Russia; to 
find out what progress the Germans are actu- 
ally making in their efforts to absorb the 
strength and the wealth of the great empire; to 
be sure what is the real standing of the Bol- 
sheviki or what are the real sentiments of this 
or that party which is opposed to them. 

There is of course no doubt that the Germans 
mean to exploit Russia to the last man and the 
last dollar. They mean to make it all, from 
the Vistula to the Pacific, a vassal of Berlin; 
they mean to use its mineral and agricultural 
wealth to enrich, not Russia, but Germany, 
and to train its millions of men to fight for the 
world empire of the Hohenzollerns. They will 
enlist and conscript soldiers from Poland, Cour- 
land, Lithuania and the Ukraine to fight 
against the Allies in France, when they find 
their own armies unequal to the task of victory. 

Of course the number of Russians who 
actively sympathize with the German plans is 
small; Russia will not willingly become a 
German province. But so far there is little 
to make anyone hope that Russia has the 
national spirit and the power of organization 
to offer any effective resistance. The problem 
is, how can Allied diplomacy and Allied mili- 
tary power best exert themselves to give Russia 
the help it must have if it is not to disappear 
utterly. 

The European Allies have long felt that 
mnilitary intervention is necessary, and in the 
circumstances that would have to mean inter- 
vention by Japan by way of Siberia. Britain, 
France and Italy cannot spare the men for an 
expedition by the difficult way of Archangel 
or Kola; and if they could spare men, they 
could not conveniently transport, supply or 
reinforce them. Our own government has op- 
posed intervention, because it thinks that the 
Russians would distrust the motives of the 
Japanese and look upon them as invaders 
rather than as allies. It is almost certain that 
the Soviet leaders would take that point of 
view, and there is real danger that Japanese 
intervention would convert them and their 
millions of followers into open friends of Ger- 
many. 

Moreover, there is danger in casting whatever 
influence the Allies possess toward the over- 
throw of the Soviet government, for among 
the middle and upper classes there are many 
who are so disgusted and discouraged by the 
turn the revolution has taken that they are 
ready, as the conservatives of Finland were, to 
welcome the Germans and submit themselves 
to them for the sake of order and firm govern- 
ment. It is impossible to forecast what would 
be the final result of any policy that can be 
suggested, and for fear of making a fatal blun- 
der the Allies have done nothing. 

But if we are not to surrender Russia and 
all it has to the enemy, action of some sort 
cannot be much longer delayed. The action, 
too, must be taken without any previous 
amicable understanding with Russia, for there 
is no longer a united Russia to deal with. We 
may be sure, however, that the Allies will 
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reach their decision only after earnest consid- 
eration, and we must hope that their judgment 
may be guided not only by rectitude of motive 
but by true wisdom. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On June 17 the House passed 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, which 
carries a total of $2,915,000,000. More than half 
is for the shipbuilding programme. —— The 
House passed the naval appropriation bill, in- 
cluding a provision for increasing the perma- 
nent naval force to 131,485 men. The Senate 
passed the general pension bill on June 19. 
e 
ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—The Food 
Administration asked citizens to ration 
themselves in beef and sugar, using no more 
than one and a quarter pounds of beef a week 
per capita, and no more than three pounds of 
sugar a month per capita. ——The War Indus- 
tries Board issued regulations limiting the 
height of shoes to eight inches and ordering 
men’s suits to be cut and finished so as to use 
less cloth than formerly. ——On June 5, 744,865 
young men registered for military service; 
208,588 of this year’s class are already in vol- 
unteer service.—— Congressman Kahn advo- 
cated the extension of the draft age to take in 
all men from 18 to 45, and the raising of an 
army of 8,000,000 men, and it is believed that 
the government will eventually take that step. 
——It was announced from Washington that a 
wide conspiracy had been discovered between 
manufacturers and contractors’ agents, by 
which part of the profits of war contracts got 
through these agents was to be returned to 
them. e 


ORD FOR THE SENATE.—Mr. Henry 
Ford, the automobile manufacturer, has, 
at the request of the President, agreed to 
become a candidate for Senator from Michigan. 
Although nominally a Republican, he has been 
indorsed by the Democrats. 
S 


EDITION.— Mr. Jeremiah A. O’ Leary, 

indicted for seditious conspiracy, was found 

in hiding at Sara, Washington, and arrested on 
June 15. e 


ABOR AND THE GOVERNMENT.— 
The President appealed to the chiefs of 
the two great telegraph companies to accept 
the findings of the National War Labor Board 
and permit their employees to join unions if 
they so desire. The Postal company agreed to 
do so, but the Western Union, through its 
president, Mr. Carlton, refused.——The con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor 
adhered to its stand against the proposal to 
meet representatives of enemy labor organiza- 
tions during the war. 


eS 


EXICO.—A party of newspaper editors 
from Mexico toured the country, and was 
addressed by the President at Washington. Mr. 
Wilson urged them to carry back to Mexico 
a conviction of the friendly disposition of the 
United States toward their country. 
es 


USSIA.—Czecho-Slovak troops, who for- 

merly were enlisted in the Russian army 
or were brought into Russia as prisoners from 
the Austrian army, have refused to pay allegi- 
ance to the Soviet government, and are actively 
engaged against the Bolshevik troops in the 
Ural and western Siberian regions. There are 
said to be about 150,000 of them and they 
control something like a thousand miles of the 
Siberian railway. The provisional government 
established at Omsk, Siberia, has declared its 
willingness to maintain friendly relations with 
the Soviet government at Moscow, but will 
not recognize its authority.—— The Germans 
reported the defeat of a large force of Bolshevik 
troops near Taganrog, on the Sea of Azov. 
——aA Cossack rising in the Don country was 
reported from Kiev. Gen. Krasnoff is in com- 
mand. From Moscow came news of a great 
anti-German revolt in and about Kiev itself 
in which 40,000 armed peasants were said to 
be engaged. ° 


USTRIA.—The new Austro-German alli- 
ance has not been ratified because the 
two parties cannot agree about the future of 
Poland. Baron Burian made a visit to Berlin 
to consult with the German government, but 
found that government bent on establishing 
a Poland dependent wholly on Berlin instead 
of a Poland united to Galicia and ruled by 
Kaiser Karl as a third member of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. The Polish deputies to 
the Reichsrath have determined to join the 
Czechs and Slovaks in open opposition, if 
the Austrian government gives way.—The 
Austrian ministry fell to pieces, owing to the 
political crisis that followed the dismissal of 
the Reichsrath.—— According to reports from 
Zurich, returned Austrian prisoners from 
Russia are spreading Bolshevik principles 
throughout the country, and the propaganda 
has already caused mutinies in the army. 








THE GREAT WAR | 


(From June 13 to June 19) 


The thrust of the Crown Prince fre 
Compiégne was brought to a complete stand- | 
still by June 16. The Germans had used about | 
forty-five divisions, and had hoped at least to 
straighten out the line between Montdidier and 
Chateau-Thierry. After five or six days of 
furious fighting their gains amounted to less 
than five miles in front of Noyon and the 


occupation of an awkward corner in the Allied | - 


line west of Soissons. A sharp counter-attack 
by the French on the left wing—near Mont- 
didier—not only broke up the attempt of thé 
Germans to push forward their lines to the 
Aronde River but took back some two miles 
of ground between Mery and Melicocg. It 
was-a fortunate victory, for it was just here 
that the greatest dan- 
ger to Compiégne lay, 
and the repulse at that 
point made the very 
heavy German sacrifice 
of life virtually value- 
less. 

On June 18 the Ger- 
mans began a fierce 
attack with some three 
divisions against the 
French lines in front 
of Reims, but they 
were thrown back with 
heavy losses, 

It now remains to be 
seen where the Ger- 
mans will strike next. 
They still have re- 
serves enough for one 
or two more heavy 
blows, but the troops 
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that are now engaged | 


seem clearly inferior to the men who made the 
opening assaults on the Allies in March. 

American troops were reported in action in 
the Toul sector, and also near Chateau- 
Thierry. Americans are holding part of the 
line in Alsace and others will be sent into 
Italy, not because they are actually needed 
there, but for the moral effect of their presence 
on the Italians. 

On June 15 the Austrians began attacks in 
force against the Italian line all the way from 
the mountains to the sea. More than seventy 
divisions, or nearly a million men, were used. 
The chief attacks, made in mass formation, 
were on the Asiago Plateau, on the Montello 
Plateau along the middle course of the Piave, 
and nearer the sea in the region of the Zenson 
loop. The Austrians made no progress on the 


mountain front—in fact they were driven back | 


by counter-attacks; they forced the Piave at 
the Montello Plateau, but were driven back 
to the river bank; and they were firmly held 
to the southward except at Capo Sile in the 
lagoon region, which they took. By June 19 
the Austrians claimed that they had taken 
thirty thousand prisoners ; the Italians, French 
and British said they had taken nine thou- 
sand. The Allied line was not broken or seri- 
ously threatened at any point, and the drive 
seemed foredoomed to bloody failure unless the 
German reinforcements, which, according to 
report, were being hurried down through the 
Tirol, were able to increase its pace. 

The Turks have taken possession of Tabriz 
in northern Persia ‘‘to protect their flank on 
the Caucasian front.’’ Their troops seized the 
British and American consulates and looted 
an American missionary hospital. That may be 
the overt act which will produce a declaration 
of war by the United States against Turkey. 

Two Norwegian vessels were sunk by the 
German submarines off the American coast. 
That makes a total of twenty ships attacked. 
Passengers on an incoming steamer reported 
that two German submarines had been sunk 
off the Virginia coast; but there was no 
official confirmation of the news. It was re- 
ported from Amsterdam that Germany would 
declare the American coast and the Gulf of 
Mexico a war zone, but no official notice was 
received. A fleet of twenty fishing boats was 
sunk by a German submarine off the Irish 
coast. No lives were lost. 

London reported that 407 torpedoed ships had 
been salvaged from the coastal waters of Great 
Britain in the last three years. 

British airmen dropped bombs on Treves in 
Rhenish Prussia, on Dillingen in Bavaria, on 
Ostend and Zeebrugge, as well as at many 
points on the battle line. American flyers con- 
ducted an air raid beyond Metz, with good 
results. Sergt. Putnam, an American airman, 
is said to have downed five German machines 
in one day—June 10. 

Great Britain is calling men of from forty to 
fifty to the colors and examining some men 
beyond fifty for military service. 

The Japanese army has been increased to 
twenty-five corps, and is undergoing continual 
training. It is felt in Tokyo that intervention 
in Siberia is increasingly probable. 

The Bulgarian cabinet resigned on June 16. 
Public dissatisfaction with its conduct of the 
peace negotiations with Roumania is said to be 
the cause of the crisis. 

France has created a government depart- 


ment for Franco-American war coéperation, of | 


which Capt. André Tardieu is to be the chief. 








Boys and girls who wear Keds get more fun out of summer, 
and there is less strain on family pocketbooks. 


Keds mean comfort, wear, good appearance, economy in hot- 
weather shoes. They are made of light, flexible canvas. The 
heels and soles are of new, springy rubber. There are Keds 
for big folks too, in styles for all summer occasions. 


Keds are made by the largest rubber manufacturer in the 
world. Ask your dealer for Keds. Three grades at three dif- 
ferent prices. Look for the name ‘‘Keds’’ stamped on the sole. 


National Keds -Campfire Keds 
$1.50 up $1.25 up 


Sizes for boys and girls cost less. 


United States Rubber Company 


New York 


Champion Keds 
$1.00 up 
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The author of Just David, Pollyanna, etc., has written a new 
book that is declared by readers and critics to be her best. 


Oh, Money! Money! 
| 
| 





By ELEANOR H. PORTER 


iin 





UT of aclear sky came three checks 

of one hundred thousand dollars 
each to the three Blaisdell families. 
How each family tried in its own way 
to get happiness from its unexpected 
fortune—and failed—is told in Mrs. 
Porter’s latest story. 


Stanley Fulton, a bachelor with only dollars for 
companionship, begins to wonder what will be- 
come of his twenty millions when he dies. In 
order to test in advance his only relations—three 
distant cousins whom he has never seen—he 
decides to give them each one hundred thousand 
dollars and appear among them as plain John 
Smith and watch the result of his experiment. 


Oh, Me mney! 
NY Col atene: 











How the money was spent by the different families, bringing joy and wholesome 
life to some and only sorrow to others, and how “John Smith” himself learns 
a needed lesson and finds a wife, is graphically told. 





THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT SAYS: Mrs. Porter knows very 
well the art of fostering suspense and she uses that art to the Gull i in 
this story of the vicissitudes of Stanley G. Fulton and his bequests. 


WE RECOMMEND Oh, Money! Money! not only to those 
who have read Mrs. Porter’s other books, but to readers of 
every type and taste who want a story they can enjoy. 


This New Book Sent Free 
| 





Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s 
Companion and we will present you with a copy of Mrs. Porter’s 
latest success, Oh, Money! Money! sending you the book postpaid. 
This is the regular edition, published at $1.50 net. 


NOTE. This Book is given only to present Companion subscribers to pay them 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


881 Commonwealth Avenue 


$i: Seaasaneitceemnatnagaanamanenenniaid 
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Gy Abbie Farwell Brown 


HAT I should be alive! Who loved so well 
The beautiful lands spread greenly out 
for me, 
The friendliness of strangers, and the spell 
Of the safe, salty sea! 
Only to dream of that untroubled deep, 
Would I forever sleep! 


That I should be alive! When hushed in death 
Are singers who could all the world entrance! 

When youth and joy and beauty lie beneath 
The violets of France! 

Oh, I would give the dull days that remain 

To bring them back again. 


That I should be alive! When They are dead, 
The wise, strong hearts of true titanic mould! 
Inspired men who out of chaos led 
The maddened times of old; 
Heroes who left the costly legacy 
Of Liberty—to me! 


























And yet—I am alive! I know not why. 
So must I bear the test of all who live. 
In the great war of Right and Wrong, even I 
My feeble help can give 
To build a better world. For my small part 
Thank God, with all my heart! 
o 9 
THE CHURCH AT WEST BOLTON 
HE two men were talking of the new 
mission chapel. Dr. Wilcox’s uptown 
church, the second wealthiest in the 
growing young city, was putting out a 
helping hand of uplift to the factory 
operatives on the West Side. The new 
chapel already had a resident pastor and a settle- 
ment worker. 

“We build up in one direction and pull down in 
another,” said the doctor, after a thoughtful pause. 
“T was on the committee last week to make a final 
inquiry into the condition of things in the church 
at West Bolton. It’s the natural centre for a wide 
stretch of country, and has been for more than a 
hundred years. I felt such a keen interest in the 
case that I stayed over a whole day and went about 
among the people. I’m afraid it’s no use. The 
elder tells me they tried to open the church for a 
few months last summer, bnt there wasn’t much 
response.” 

“Tt’s a quaint old building,” said the merchant, 
with a chuckle. ‘‘ You see, we spent July and 
August last year at one of the cottages on the lake, 
a mile or two above there, and were past the place 
a dozen times a week in the car. Ask Vida some- 
time to show you her pictures. The old, broken 
belfry, with the ivy over it, is wonderful.” 

“Yes,” the minister assented absently. He was 
silent so long that the other man began to feel that 
he was an unbidden intruder on privacy. “They 
spoke of the summer people at the lake,” Dr. 
Wilcox said ‘nally, ‘“‘but of course I didn’t know 
who they were. It seems, Forman, that they timed 
opening the old church last summer with the open- 
ing of the season at the lake. One man told me he 
‘reckoned there’d be some church folks among so 
many, and that it would give them a lift.’ I think 
he said nobody ever came. Anyhow, the conclusion 
he drew from it startled me. He said religion was 
‘out of fashion with up-to-date people.’ ”’ 

‘No, we didn’t go,” said the merchant, who had 
flushed a little under the pastor’s inquiring eyes. 
“It must seem strange to you, when we rarely miss 
a Sunday here, but—well, I don’t believe that the 
subject was ever once mentioned. The Sayces 
were there, too, and the De Kalbs, and the Hor- 
tons, and the Ingalsbys through August. And there 
were several families from the State Street Church. 
It never occurred to me how much it might mean 
—in a small, country place like West Bolton. We 
rose late, as a rule, on Sunday mornings, and 
after luncheon, if the day was fine, we took a spin 
in the car.” , 

“Tom De Kalb is one of the best tenors in the 
city,” the doctor said musingly. ‘‘And I can see 
Irene Horton at that neat little parlor organ in the 
choir loft, with a ‘made-up’ choir such as West 
Bolton never listened to. I think the church would 
have been crowded the next Sabbath, Forman. 
And Jeanette Ingalsby—the best junior superin- 
tendent we ever had! How much two months, or 
even one month, might have done to get the chil- 
dren together and quicken an interest in the work! 
And I haven’t a doubt that State Street could 
have contributed a contingent just as valuable. I 
think the people would be talking about it now, 
and holding out through the long winter months, 
and looking ahead to another summer. Yes, I 
think they would.” 

“There’s going to be another summer, doctor,” 
said Mr. Forman, in a voice that rang with deter- 
mination. ‘‘We’ll get together and talk it over, and 
we’ll—well, we’ll try not to leave our religion down 
here in the empty pews, to be called for, when we 
come back in the fall.” 

os 9 
THE DRUM AND THE BOY 

HAT wonderful worker among the out- 

cast children of England, the late Dr. 

Barnardo, once wrote a most interest- 

ing letter, in reply to the questions of 

the editor of a musical journal concern- 

ing the use of music in the Barnardo 

Homes. Music is, he wrote, to the undeveloped 

souls of those children of poverty, misery and 

crime what bread is to their starved bodies. As to 

its effect on character, Dr. Barnardo told this 
story: 

One of the very roughest lads I ever had, a boy 
who was perpetually getting into hot water, and 
whose glory it was that he could fight—and often 
“lick”’—his master, provided a radiant example of 
the power of music. We found that he had a good 
ear, and put him into a band to play a side drum. 
From that moment his evil spirit was exorcised, 
as indeed, in the olden times, spirits were driven, 
out by music. It became the object of his life, first, 
to play his drum well, and then to learn the cornet. 
That involved a self-restraint on his part to which 
he had hitherto been a stranger, and of course a 
radical change of conduct. He became steady, 
orderly, painstaking. Eventually, he was appren- 
ticed in our Homes to the shoemaking trade, and 

-he blossomed out by degrees into a very admirable 
cornet player and all-round musician. 

On leaving the institutions he carried with him 
his altered character and prospered accordingly. 
He is now the leader of a band in one of the Mid- 
land counties, and, I learn, the instructor of every 


he can score music for every single instrument in 
his band. A little while ago I heard that that band 
had been yoked to the services of the village 
| chureh, and that my quondam lad was at once 
| precentor and choirmaster, and organist, too. He 
| lately came up to see me, and I found him a fine, 
| well-grown fellow, married, with two young chil- 
| dren—and with musie written all over his face. 

“Ah, sir,” he said, in the course of our interview, 
| I gave you a lot of trouble when I was young! 

But it was that band that saved me.” 
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| _A QUEER FLYING MACHINE 


| 
HE extraordinary imitativeness of the Chi- 
nese, which aims often at mere superficial 
likeness without any comprehension at all of 
the purpose of the form or the function that is 
copied, is given fresh and amusing illustration in 
an article in the Century Magazine called Plane 
Tales from the Skies. 

While Mare Pourpe, the famous French trick 
flyer, with Raoul Lufbery, who died the other day, 
the ‘‘ace of aces” in the American Escadrille, as 
his mechanic, was performing in China, the two 
aviators were greatly impressed with the warmth 
of their welcome and the repeated invitations they 
received to prolong their stay. They were over- 
whelmed with gifts as well as with praise, and 
received many marks of royal favor. 

Their hosts examined the strange bird again 
and again, listened to the unintelligible explana- 
tions of its flight, made measurements and draw- 
ings, and excitedly discussed the problem with 
one another, while the two foreigners examined 
the gifts that had been lavished upon them. 

Finally, the secret of this prolonged hospitality 
was out. Pourpe and Lufbery were conducted in 
state to a neighboring city, where the Chinese 
experts had all this time been constructing their 
first aéroplane. It was far more marvelous to the 
airmen than was the original. 

Upon approaching the inclosure, the aviators 
saw the admiring populace move back, thus dis- 
closing to view a gorgeous spectacle —the first 
Chinese aéroplane. Stepping nearer to view the 
magnificent creation, they heard the subdued roar 
of the engine above the riotous clamor of foreign 
tongues. Politely examining the framework and 
multicolored fabric, they found the spars, struts 
and flooring to be constructed of light bamboo. The 
beautiful fabric was the lightest of tissue paper. 

The roar of the engine continued. Placing an 
ear against the engine hood, Pourpe tried to fathom 
the mystery. The propeller stood motionless, a 
splendid production of highly polished teakwood 
and mahogany, but undeniably indifferent to the 
healthy manifestations of engine power within. 
Several coolies anchored the impatient machine 
to the earth by holding desperately to its frame- 
work with all their might. 

The crowd was pressed back and the airman 
cordially invited to climb into the seat. He de- 
murred politely, and inquired with gestures as to 
the character of the motor and fuel. And could he 
examine the spark plugs? 

Reluctantly the Chinese removed the engine 
hood. A huge swarm of angry bees was buzzing 
madly within the glass cage, rivaling in their fury 
the noise of Pourpe’s own powerful motor. The 
Chinese had estimated conscientiously the amount 
of weight that could be carried by one bee; and 
after carefully weighing the new aéroplane, their 
mathematical experts had inclosed enough bees to 
carry the whole weight, adding a few extra bees 
to give a small margin of extra horse power for 
emergencies. 

But Pourpe was dissatisfied with the soundness 
of those arithmetical calculations and declined to 
fly, much to the disappointment of his new friends. 
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THE CAT AND THE RATTLESNAKE 


N= every living thing is afraid of the rattle- 
snake. One creature that never hesitates 
to attack it is the king snake, and among 
domesticated animals there is at least one that 
on occasion stands its ground against the fangs of 
the diamond-back. 

When the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Railway 
was building into Corpus Christi, Texas, writes 
a contributor, I had occasion to go down to the 
lower Nueces country to view out land titles. The 
line at that time stopped in the cactus and mes- 
quite above Odem. I finished my journey on horse- 
back and arrived at the hacienda of Eliseo Quavez 
in the hottest part of the day. 

Sefior Quavez had been out since early dawn 
looking for cattle, but was expected home for his 
siesta. Would I wait? When my horse had been 
taken care of I accepted a drink from the large 
earthen vessel that hung in the shade near the 
house. The sides were porous, and the moisture 
that escaped carried away the heat as it evap- 
orated, so that the water in the vessel was re- 
markably cool and refreshing. 

As I lounged in the thick shade of the china- 
berry trees, I noticed that the yard was swept 
clean. For a space of thirty feet or more, entirely 
round the building, there was a sort of neutral 
zone, in which no leaf, grass, chip or stone — 
nothing that could harbor insects or any other 
of the country’s pests—was allowed to accumu- 
late. 

Gazing lazily into the bright sunlight, I was 
suddenly startled by the appearance of a large 
rattler. Perhaps the bare ground enhanced its 
size. Just as I was about to look for a weapon a 
big, gray house cat crawled from under the little 
porch and, sitting up, stretched for a yawn, not 
seeing the snake. But the reptile had seen the 
cat, and, gathering itself into a coil, it swayed its 
head and trembled its rattle of warning. The cat 
looked round, and I saw that she was a mother, 
evidently just come from suckling her young. In- 
deed, she glanced from the snake back to the hole 
under the porch and twitched her tail nervously. 
Then she rose, stalked over toward the rattler 
and began to circle round it, taking pains to be 
at some distance. The snake, however, turned its 
head steadily so that it always faced the circling 
cat. After the cat had made a number of rounds, I 
noticed that the circles were getting smaller and 
that the snake, in recovering its balance when 
following with its head, seemed to wabble a little. 
Could it be getting dizzy? The cat never took her 
eyes from the darting fangs, but kept on going 
round and round. Only the waving tip of her tail 
betrayed that she was making ready for a spring. 

Then the cat leaped. In! Out! Slashing so fiercely 
with her claws that she almost completely sev- 
ered the snake’s head. Watching her chance, she 
jumped in again and again, until the headless body 
of the snake was thrashing about convulsively on 
the bare sand. Then the cat went under the porch. 





I had known deer to kill a rattler by jumping 
| on it with all four hoofs bunched to chop the ven- 
| omous foe and by springing off again so quickly as 
| to avoid being hit by the fangs, but this was the 
| first time I ever saw a house cat kill a snake. Sefior 
| Quavez told me that he had heard of a similar 
| instance. He thought that the presence of her 
| kittens made the old one willing to fight. 


os. 


IN ANY WAR GARDEN 








VIII 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
“There’s Lima beans and mustard 


greens, 
And buckwheat fit to mow.” 











A “BARGAIN” IN STEAMER CHAIRS 


RIVING a bargain in India takes time, if 
nothing else, for the Hindu, like al) Orien- 
tals, gets entertainment as well as profit out 

of his chaffering. Richardson and I wanted two 
deck chairs, says Mr. Alfred C. B. Fletcher in 
From Job to Job Around the World, and we were 
determined to get them at a fair price. One eve- 
ning I dropped into a native shop to look over the 
stock. 

“Tow much is this steamer chair?’ I asked the 
shopkeeper. 

“Twelve rupees.” 

I started to walk out. 

“How much will you give?” the native called. 

“Two rupees,’’ I said emphatically. 

“No. I will let you have it for eight.” 

“Two rupees are all I will give you,” I said as I 
continued to walk toward the door. 

“Six rupees.” 

I took a few steps nearer the door. 

“Four rupees,” he said reluctantly. 

“T will give you only two rupees,” I said. “That 
chair isn’t worth an anna more.” 

“No. Four rupees or no sale.” 

“T will meet you halfway and give you three 
rupees,” I said. 

“No, four rupees.” 

I finally left the shop, saying that I would come 
again in the morning. Then I told Richardson that 
I had worked the native from twelve rupees down 
to four, and I suggested that he continue to beat 
down the price from that point. 

That evening I waited on the sidewalk while 
Richardson entered to resume battle with the 
shopkeeper. 

“I will give you three rupees for that chair,” he 
said, pointing to the subject of all the wrangle. 

“No. I have a man coming in the morning who 
is going to buy it for four rupees.” 

As Richardson came out of the shop I went in. 
“Well, I have decided that I can’t pay more than 
three rupees for the chair,” I said. 

“All right; no sale, then.” , 

I walked out, joined Richardson and started up 
the street. We had not gone half a block when the 
native came running after us. 

“Three rupees, eight annas!’’ he shouted. 

“All right,” I said. “‘I have some heart left. 
We have beaten the poor chap down far enough,” 
I added to Richardson. ~- 

We returned and bought two chairs. Three 
rupees, eight annas seems a big reduction from 
twelve rupees, but even this figure was exorbitant. 
Both chairs collapsed before they ever saw the 
deck of a ship. 
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SUBMARINE ADVENTURES 


HILE the German U-boats have been at 

their stealthy work of sinking ships, the 

submarines of the Allies, about which we 
hear very little, have not been idle. Stories of 
Allied underwater craft’s venturing into enemy 
harbors and engaging in duels with the German 
raiders reach us now and then, and we know that 
they find their share of hazardous duty. 

An Allied submarine received orders to take up 
a position at a certain spot and to remain there 
motionless, lying on the bottom in the mud. At 
certain set periods, writes Mr. John S. Margerison, 
in a British periodical, she was to poke her peri- 
scope top above the water, see what there was to 
be seen, and write details of her observations. 

On the morning of the fourth day a German sea- 
plane caught sight of her and summoned the sub- 
marine hunters to ensnare her. The crew knew 
that the boat had been located; they looked to 
their officer for instructions. He, having certain 
set orders, and being determined to obey them, 
faced the situation with the utmost sang-froid. 

“We've never run away from Fritz yet, men,” 
he said. “And if you don’t mind, we’ll stay here 
till our time is up, hunters or no hunters. But, as 
those German nets grating on the hull set my 
teeth on edge, I think we’ll have a tune on the 
gramophone ; shove on a record, somebody.” 

And so, while the enemy hunters above worked 
to and fro trying to fish up the inquisitive sub- 
marine that had poked her nose into what they 
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bandsman on his own instrument. Besides that, | 


considered to be no business of her own, while the 
sweeps and nets and wires played and scraped up 
and down her steel hull, the ancient musical in- 
strument ground out tune after tune. The happy 
ending to this adventure was that the submarine 
escaped the snares and, when the time was up, 
got safely away from the German hunters. 

Another submarine found her nose mixed up in 
a fine selection of German nets, but, seeing that 
her screw was not fouled, she tried to back astern. 
But the net had caught in the hinges of her torpedo- 
tube door, and presently it brought her to a stand- 
still. She thereupon tried to sink to the bottom to 
think matters over, but nets prevented that; and 
all the while three enemy torpedo boats stood 
ready to talk to her should she rise to the surface. 

But this submarine possessed among other things 
a dare-devil Irishman and a diving dress. At the 
risk of his life, the seaman made his way out of 
the boat through the air lock, floated out into the 
green waters like a bloated mermaid, and pres- 
ently managed to hack through the strands of the 
net a hole large enough to allow full and free pas- 
sage for his craft. And, while she went ahead, he 
clung to her side, ready to clear the nets should 
they again foul her. Eventually he was taken 
aboard when she was some ten miles away, none 
the worse for his underwater passage. 

One day a submarine was cruising in the Channel, 
when a British seaplane was seen approaching. 
The aviator swooped low to see his fleetmate the 
better, when suddenly, to the horror of those on 
the whaleback of the submarine, something small 
and black dropped from the aérial machine. In- 
stantly tales of disguised German machines flew 
through their minds; they knew that nothing on 
earth could prevent that small black thing from 
dropping clean on their boat and, maybe, splin- 
tering their craft like a sardine tin. All the hatches 
were open; there was no time in which to dive. 

Then, as they watched, it struck with a short, 
sharp explosion. The crew expected to see the fore 
part of their frail vessel scattered to the winds, 
and made preparation to cast themselves overside 
as their ship took a header into the depths. But 
no damage was done, and the aéroplane, circling 
round, signaled: 

“If you can manage to let me have a flask to 
replace the one I have just dropped, I shall be 
exceedingly obliged. Also, if possible, please fill 
it with hot coffee; all I had was in that bottle, 
which went overboard when my machine suddenly 


tilted.” 
os 
THE MOSLEM CRESCENT 


W: naturally associate the crescent with 
Mohammedanism as readily as we asso- 
ciate the cross with the religion of Christ. 
That is, of course, because the crescent has long 
been the symbol of the Ottoman Turks, who are 
the dominant people among the Moslems. It ap- 
pears, however, from evidence produced in Mr. 
W. J. Gordon’s Flags of the World, that it was 
originally the emblem of Constantinople, or, rather, 
of ancient Byzantium, the city which, eight hun- 
dred years after the death of the prophet of Islam, 
became the capital of his religion. 

For the origin of the crescent as a heraldic sym- 


‘| bol we must go back to the days of Philip of Mace- 


don, the father of Alexander the Great. When, as 
the legend runs, that enterprising monarch be- 
sieged Byzantium in 339 B. c., he met with repulse 
after repulse, and tried as a last resort to under- 
mine the walls; but the crescent moon shone out 
so gloriously that the attempt was discovered and 
the city saved. And thereupon the Byzantines 
adopted the crescent as their badge, and Diana, 
whose emblem it was, as their patroness. When 
the Roman emperors came, the crescent was not 
displaced, and it continued to be the city badge 
under the Christian emperors. In 1453, when Mo- 
hammed II took Constantinople, by way of vary- 
ing the monotony of the plain red flag under which 
he had led his men to victory, he embellished it 
with the old Byzantine emblem, explaining that 
it meant Constantinople on a field of blood. 

That is one story; but there is another. Accord- 
ing to that, the Sultan Othman, the founder of the 
Ottoman dynasty, a hundred and fifty years before 
the city fell, had a dream in which he saw a 
crescent moon growing larger and larger until it 
reached from the farthest east to the farthest 
west. That led him to adopt the symbol, which had 
been the emblem of the Janizaries for at least 
half a century previously, and had long been used 
in Constantinople. 

Where the star came from is not clear. A star 
within a crescent was the badge of Richard I more 
than two hundred and fifty years before Constan- 
tinople fell. The device was emblematic of the 
Crusades, and the star stood for the star of Beth- 
lehem. In his badge Richard placed the crescent 
on its back and the star above it; but when Mo- 
hammedanism became triumphant the Turks 
made the crescent upright, and placed the star 
where the dark area of the moon should be. Others 
tell us that it is the star of piercing brightness, the 
morning star, Al Tarek, described in the eighty- 
sixth chapter of the Koran. 
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AN EMBARRASSING VICTORY 


a YOUNG lawyer not noted for his intelligence, 
says Case and Comment, succeeded in get- 
ting a client acquitted of murder. A friend 

who met him on the street a few days afterwards 

overwhelmed him with warm congratulations. 

“Yes,” he said, mopping his brow, “1 got him 
off, but it was a narrow escape.” 

“A narrow escape! How?” 

“Ah, the tightest squeeze you ever saw. You 
know I examined the witnesses and made the 
arguments myself, the plea being self-defense. 
The jury was out two whole days. Finally, the 
judge asked what the trouble was. 

“Only one thing, Your Honor,’ replied the fore- 
man. ‘Was the prisoner’s counsel retained by him 
or appointed by the court?’ 

“*No, gentlemen; the prisoner is a man of 
means,’ said the judge, ‘and engaged his own 
counsel.’ 

“TI could not see what bearing the question had 
on the evidence,” continued the lawyer, “but ten 
minutes later in filed the jury, and what do you 
think the verdict was?” 

“What?” asked his friend. 

“Why, not guilty, on the ground of insanity.” 


oe 


A SCRAMBLED METAPHOR 


= ES,” said the lecturer, attempting an elo- 
quent climax to his address, “‘all along the 
untrodden paths of nature you can see the 
footprints of an unseen hand.” 
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HILDA’S DAY AT HOME 


BY DOROTHY FRENCH NEWBURY 


VERY morning Hilda went to the garden 
E to take care of the roses on the little 

trellis at the end of the walk. She cut 
those that were wide open, trimmed out the 
withered leaves and trained the climbing vine 
so that the little buds could be seen when their 
petals began to unfold. 

It was a pleasant morning task, and usually 
Hilda sang when she was doing it; but this 
morning she did not even hum a tune, although 
an oriole in an elm beyond the garden fence 
was singing to her with all his might, and in 
the green meadow, a little farther away, a 
dozen bobolinks were spink-spank-spinking! 
so happily that melody seemed fairly to be 
bubbling out of them. 

And how cheerfully the morning sun was 
shining, too! The grass and the leaves so glis- 
tened with dew that there were smiles as well 
as music all round Hilda. Yet she did not smile 
or sing as usual. She did not even care whether 
her scissors slipped and cut off a baby bud. 

Of course you can guess that something seri- 
ous had happened—or was going to happen. 
This is what it was: her brother, Thad, with 
her father and mother, had gone to the city to 
be away for the whole day, and Hilda had been 
left behind, alone. They had driven away soon 
after the sun was up, and Hilda was sure that 
the day was going to seem as long as a month. 
‘To be sure, there was nothing new to be seen 
in the city,—Hilda had gone there several 
times with her parents, —but there was a camp 
of soldiers near the city, and all through the 
spring Hilda and Thad had been looking for- 
ward to a visit to it as soon as school closed. 

The worst of it was that Hilda as well as 
Thad had had the promise of the trip that day ; 
but only yesterday Mrs. Hurley, a neighbor, 
had asked to be taken along, as she had some 
errands to do in the city. So Hilda had politely 
stepped aside and had tried not to be cross in 
doing it. Thad had to go because he needed 
some new shoes and other things. 

It was all simple enough, and of course 
Hilda could not blame Mrs. Hurley for want- 
ing to go, or her own parents for giving Mrs. 
Hurley her place in the carriage. Nevertheless, 
she was not singing as usual as she trimmed 
the roses. 

Hilda’s father had called back when they 
drove out of the yard, ‘‘The day won’t seem 
80 long if you try to guess what we are going 
to bring you!’’ That cheered Hilda at the 
moment, but it did not take her long to think 
of the things that she most wanted ; and when 
she had done that, the minutes dragged slowly, 
instead of hurrying faster. 

Hilda carried her roses into the house and 
placed them in a vase on the dining-room table. 
Then she watched the road until the R. F. D. 
man came along and left the mail. But he 
left nothing for her. 

‘*By this time Thad is seeing all those sol- 
diers!’’ sighed Hilda, when she felt that it was 
surely time to eat the luncheon that her mother 
had left on the pantry shelf. 

While she was eating a second piece of cake 
the wonderful thing happened that changed 
everything—the thing that showed why the 
birds had been singing so merrily and the sun 
shining so brightly upon her early in the 
morning. 

Through the open window she heard a 
curious sound, faint and distant at first, then 
clearer and closer. It was the clatter of the 
hoofs of many horses on the highway. Hilda 
ran from the pantry to the front door. A long 
column of soldiers riding on horses! Hilda could 
hardly believe her eyes. The soldiers that she 
had so wanted to see were not at the camp at 
all, but were really coming where she could 
see them! 

When the head of the long column was near 
the house an officer gave a sharp command. A 





bugle blew, and the column came to a halt. 
Another command, and another trill of the 
bugle, and the men leaped from their horses; 
and in a moment they and the horses were 
scattered here and there in the shade of the 
trees that bordered the road. As far down the 
road as Hilda could see there were men and 
horses, hundreds and hundreds of them—per- 
haps thousands! 

Then a tall officer who saw Hilda standing 
in the doorway came into the yard and spoke 
to her very politely, with his hat in his hand. 

‘*May I have a drink of water?’’ he asked. 
‘*It is a hot day for a practice hike, even on 
horseback. ’’ 

Hilda hurried in for a dipper, and then went 
with the officer to the well beneath the elm at 
the end of the house. Others saw them and 
came running. Hilda went for more dippers 
and for glasses. How eagerly the soldiers drank 
the clear, cold water, and how they laughed 
and chatted with her! They asked what her 
name was, and some of them told her of little 
girls in their own far-off homes. The tall officer 
even lifted her to the saddle of his horse and 
led the horse round the yard, while the others 
clapped their hands and called her ‘‘the little 
colonel. ’’ 

Hilda ran into the house and brought out the 
roses that she had cut in the morning. She gave 
them to the soldiers at the well, but the biggest 
one of all she gave to the tall officer. He held 
her up and kissed her as she fastened it to his 
coat. 

Then the bugle blew, and all the soldiers 
left the well and the shade of the trees. The 
line took form again, four mounted men abreast ; 
and when the bugle blew, the line started on 
its way. Hilda stood in the yard all the time 
that it was passing, waving her hand and 
throwing kisses, and there was not a trooper 
in all the long line whose eyes did not brighten 
at the sight of her; and away down the road, 
as far as she could see, the tall officer rose in 
his stirrups and looked back and waved his hat. 

Finally, the last clattering squad of the long 
column had disappeared, and Hilda could see 
only a cloud of dust in the distance. 









The star is for a soldier — 
A soldier of to-day— 

Who heard the call of Honor, 
And bravely marched away. 


He went where Duty called him, 
Perhaps across the sea, 

To fight for flag and country — 
To fight for you and me. 
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THE SERVICE FLAG 


BY JOHN MORRISON 
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Brother Billy shows no liking 
For the dusty joys of “ hiking”; 


Never do you hear him wishing 
That he had a day for fishing. 


Rarely do you see him straying 
Where the other boys are playing. 


On the ball ground you will find them, 
But he does not seem to mind them. 


When the others talk of tramping 
Into woods remote for camping, 


Billy says, “I’d like to do it, 
But I’ve work, and must get through it!” 


Do you think him odd and silly ? 
Then you wrong your brother Billy. 


It is not that he despises 
Sports and games and exercises ; 


His condition’s not alarming — 
It is simply that he’s farming ; 


And his garden — see it yonder ? — 
Truly it is quite a wonder! 


He began it in the Maytime, 
And it’s giving him a gay time. 


Not a single weed is showing 
Where the corn and beans are growing; 


Not an insect, crawling, leaping, 
Where the little vines are creeping; 


Every bed is kept in order, 
Trimmed and graded at the border. 


When the day is dark and rainy, 
Billy never gets complainy. 


“It is just the thing I needed 
For the onion bed I seeded!” 


Ev’ry sunny day he’s working — 
Never has a thought of shirking; 


Here and there you’ll see him going, 
Weeding, watching, thinning, hoeing, 


Whistling sometimes Tipperary, 
Sometimes Mary, Quite Contrary ; 


And his eyes are bright and snappy, 
For his heart is very happy. 


Wise he is, I hold,— not silly,— 
Patriotic Brother Billy! 





‘*My, what a wonderful day !’’ she exclaimed, 
when at last she went to the well to gather up 
the dippers and the glasses, and then to the 
house to finish her cake. ‘‘How glad I am that 
they left me at home! I should have known 
that something beautiful would happen! It 
always does. ’’ N 

When her father and her mother and Thad 
got home in the early evening, Hilda lost no 
time in telling her story ; nor did she wait even 
to find out what they had brought her. 

‘“*T wish that I had stayed at home, too!’’ 
said Thad. ‘‘There was nothing much to see 
at the camp except a lot of tents; but you 
stayed right here, and a whole regiment of 
soldiers came riding to make you a visit!’’ 
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The star is a reminder 

That we must do our part, 
And stand behind the soldier 
’ With loyal hand and heart. 


We pause, and we salute it, 
As we are passing by— 
That little star that’s fairer 

Than any in the sky! 
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IN THE HAMMOCK 


BY IRVING PALFREY 


“ HAT an idea!’’ exclaimed Grandma 
W Sloan, in great amazement. 
‘*Just one night!’’ teased Merviile. 

‘* The house is the place to sleep,’’ said 
Grandma Sloan, with much firmness. 

‘*But I can sleep in the house when I am at 
home in the city,’’ said Merville. ‘‘ Here in the 
country I want to do something different. ’’ 

‘*What is all this about?’’ asked Grandpa 
Sloan, who came into the kitchen just then. 

‘‘Why, Merville wants to sleep outdoors!’’ 
explained Grandma Sloan. 

‘*Well, a bed is good enough for me, ’’ laughed 
Grandpa Sloan, ‘‘but if Merville wants to sleep 
in the trees with the birds, or in the pasture 
with the calves, why not let him try it?’’ 

‘*T don’t want to sleep in a tree or in the pas- 
ture,’’ said Merville, ‘‘but in the hammock. ’’ 

‘I’m afraid that he will roll out, or that he 
will catch cold,’’ said Grandma Sloan. 

“*Tf he rolls out he can get back in again,’’ 
said grandpa, ‘‘and it is too dry and warm to 
worry about his catching cold.’’ 

Of course Merville had his way, when he had 
grandpa to take his side, and so it came to pass 
that when bedtime came that night he took a 
pillow and a blanket and made his way to the 
hammock, between two trees in the garden. 

There were no lights in the rooms of the 
house on the side next the garden, but that 
did not trouble Merville—at first. It was much 
better than going to bed in the little room at 
the head of the stairs. He did not want to go 
to sleep; so he tried to keep awake by counting 
the stars. He was doing very well, although 
the little wind that waved the branches over- 
head bothered him somewhat, when he sud- 
denly noticed that the frogs at the foot of the 
hill were croaking much louder than usual. 
Why was that? Well, frogs were only frogs, 
and of course they would not harm anyone, 
even though there were a million of them, and 
all of them were big, fat bullfrogs, croaking 
their loudest. But it was strange that they 
were so much noisier than usual to-night. 

And the crickets, too! The grass seemed to 
be full of them, all fiddling frantically. 
Anyway, they would stay in the grass and 
would not try to sting him as the mosquitoes 
did. To be sure, few mosquitoes had troubled 
him yet, but they might be along in swarms 
any minute; so he pulled the blanket over his 
head, and after that the frogs and crickets 
seemed to make less noise. 

But later—he did not know how much later 
—a noise awakened him. He knew where he 
was, but he had such a funny feeling inside! 
Perhaps he was sick. He sat up in the ham- 
mock and rubbed his eyes. It was very dark. 
Clouds covered the friendly stars. A big wind 
was blowing through the branches overhead, 
and something was moving under the trees in 
another part of the garden. Merville coulé hear 
it, and he felt sure that it was moving his way. 
What could it be? A burglar or a bear? The 
question did not seem at all silly to him. 

But in another instant he had slipped from 
the hammock, run to the house and was bang- 
ing with both fists on the piazza door. 

‘‘Well, well!’’ said Grandpa Sloan when he 
opened the door. ‘‘What’s this? Aren’t you 
going to sleep in the hammock, after all ?’’ 

‘*T thought I’d come in,’’ said Merville, ‘‘and 
besides, it’s almost morning, anyway.’’ 

“Oh, no!’’ laughed Grandpa Sloan. ‘‘It isn’t 
half past nine, and I was just going out to get 
the colt in. I left him feeding below the garden, 
and forgot all about him after supper. ’’ 

Merville climbed the stairs to his little room. 
It seemed a delightful place to sleep, after all. 
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THE FAITHFULNESS OF LONG EARS 
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WAY beyond the Thin Hills, above the big 
A lone tree upon the Powder River, the 
Hunkpapa Sioux had celebrated their sun 
dance some forty years ago. It was midsummer, 
and the red folk were happy. They lacked for 
nothing. The yellowish-green flat on either side 
of the Powder was studded with wild flowers, 
and the cottonwood trees were in full leaf. One 
large circle of buffalo-skin tepees formed the mov- 
able village. The Big Horn Mountains loomed 
up against the deep blue sky to the westward, 
and the Black Hills appeared in the far south- 
east. 

The tribal rites had all been observed, and the 
usual summer festivities enjoyed to the full. ‘The 
camp, as it broke up, divided itself into three 
parts, each of which had determined to seek a 
favorite hunting ground. 

One band journeyed west toward the Tongue 
River. One followed a tributary of the Powder 
River to the south. The third merely changed 
camp, on account of the grazing for ponies, and 
for four days remained near the old place. The 
party that went west did not fail to realize the 
perilous nature of their wanderings, for they 
were trespassing upon the country of the warlike 
Crows. 

On the third day at sunrise the Sioux crier’s 
voice resounded in the valley of the Powder, 
announcing that the lodges must be razed and 
the villagers must take up their march. 

Breakfast of jerked buffalo meat had been 
served, and the women were adjusting their 
packs, not without much chatter and apparent 
confusion. Weeko (Beautiful Woman), the young 
wife of the war chief Matoska, who had given 
away much savage wealth at the dances in honor 
of her twin boys, now gave one of her remaining 
ponies to a poor old woman whose only beast of 
burden, a large dog, had died during the night. 

This made it necessary to shift the packs of 
the others. Nakpa (Long Ears), her kitten-like 
gray mule, which had heretofore been honored 
with the precious burden of the twin babies, 
was to be given a heavier and more cumbersome 
load. Weeko’s two-year-old spotted pony was 
selected to carry the babies. 

Accordingly, the two children in their gor- 
geously beaded buckskin hoods were suspended 
upon either side of the pony’s saddle, As Weeko’s 
first-born, they were beautifully dressed, and 
even the saddle and bridle were daintily worked 
by her own hands. 

The caravan was now in motion, and Weeke 
started all her ponies after the leader, while 
she adjusted the mule’s clumsy burden of kettles 
and other household gear. ‘‘Go on! Let us see 
how you move with your new load! Go on!” 
she exclaimed in a moment, with a light blow 
of the horsehair lariat, as the animal stood per- 
fectly still, 

Nakpa simply gave an angry side glance at her 
load and shifted her position once or twice. Then 
she threw herself headlong into the air and landed 
stifflegged, uttering at the same time her un- 
earthly protest. First she dived straight through 
the crowd, then proceeded in a circle, her heels 
describing wonderful circles and sweeps in the 
air. Her pack, too, began to come to pieces, and 
to take forced flights from her undignified body 
and heels. 

The cowskin tent became detached from her 
saddle, and a moment later Nakpa stood free. 
Her sides worked like a bellows as she stood 
there meekly indignant, apparently considering 
herself to be the victim of an uncalled-for mis- 
understanding. 

“TI should put an arrow through her at once, 
only she is not worth a good arrow,” said Ma- 
toska, or White Bear, the husband of Weeko. 
At his wife’s answer he opened his eyes in sur- 
prised displeasure : 

“No, she shall have her own pack again. She 
wants her twins. I ought never to have taken 
them from her.” 

Weeko approached Nakpa as she stood alone 
and unfriended in the face of her little world, 
all of whom considered that she had committed 
the unpardonable sin. As for her, she evidently 
felt that her misfortunes had not been of her 
own making. She gave a hesitating, sidelong look 
at her mistress. 

“‘Nakpa, you should not have acted so. I knew 
you were stronger than the others, therefore I 
gave you that load,” said Weeko in a conciliatory 
tone, and patted her on the nose. “Come, now, 
you shall have your own pet pack,” and she led 
her back to where the young pony stood quietly 
with the babies. 

Nakpa threw back her ears and cast savage 
looks at him, while Matoska, with no small 
annoyance, gathered together as much as he 
could of their scattered household effects. The 
sleeping, brown-skinned babies in their chrysalis- 
like hoods were gently lowered from the pony’s 
back and attached securely to Nakpa’s padded 
wooden saddle, The family pots and kettles were 
divided among the pack ponies. Order was at 
last restored and the village once more in motion. 
“Come, now, Nakpa. You have your wish. 
You must take good care of my babies. Be good, 
because I have trusted you,” murmured the 
young mother in her softest tones. 








“* Really, Weeko, you 
have some common 
ground with Nakpa, for 
you both always want to 
have your Own way, and 
stick to it, too. I tell you, 
I fear this Long Ears. 
She is not to be trusted 
with babies,” remarked 
Matoska with a good deal 
of severity. 

But his wife made no 
reply, for she well knew 
that, although he might criticize, he would not 
actually interfere with her domestic arrange- 
ments, 

Her husband started ahead to join the men in 
advance of the slow-moving procession, thus 
leaving her in undivided charge of her household. 
One or two of the pack ponies were not well 
trained and required all of her attention. Nakpa 
had been a faithful servant until her escapade of 
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fight lasted until darkness 
came. Then the Crows 
departed, and the Sioux 
buried their dead. 

When the Crows made 
their flank charge, Nakpa 
apparently appreciated 
the situation. To save 
herself and the babies she 
took a desperate chance, 
She fled straight through 
theattacking force. When 
the warriors came howling 
upon her in great numbers, she at once started 
back the way she had come to the camp left 
behind. They had traveled nearly three days. 
To be sure, they did not travel more than fifteen 
miles a day, but it was full forty miles to cover 
before dark. 

“Took! Look!’ exclaimed a warrior. ‘Two 
babies hung from the saddle of a mule!” 

No one heeded this man’s call, and his own 
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BUT NAKPA WAS TOO CUNNING FOR THEM. SHE DODGED IN AND 
OUT WITH ACTIVE HEELS 


the morning, and she was now obviously satis- 
fied with her mistress’s arrangements. She walked 
beside her with her lariat dragging and perfectly 
free to do as she pleased. 

Some hours later the party ascended a slope 
from the river basin to cross over the divide that 
lay between the Powder River and a tributary 
stream. They had hitherto followed that river in 
a westerly direction, but here it took its course 
southward, winding in a blue streak until lost to 
view among the foothills of the Big Horn Moun- 
tains. The ford was deep with a swift current, 
Here and there a bald butte stood out in full 
relief against the brilliant blue sky. The Sioux 
followed a deep ravine until they came almost 
up to the second row of terraces. 

“Whoo! Whoo!” came the blood -curdling 
signal of danger from the front. 

It was no unfamiliar sound—the rovers knew 
it only too well. It meant sudden death, or at 
best a cruel struggle and frantic flight. 

Terrified, yet self-possessed, the women turned 
to fly while yet there was time. Instantly the 
mother turned to Nakpa, who carried on either 
side of the saddle her precious boys. She hur- 
riedly examined the fastenings to see that all 
was secure, and then caught her swiftest pony ; 
for, like all Indian women, she knew just what 
was happening, and that while her husband was 
engaged in front with the enemy she must seek 
safety with her babies. ° 

Hardly was she in the saddle when a heart- 
rending war whoop sounded on their flank, and 
she knew that they had been surrounded. In- 
stinctively she reached for her husband’s second 
quiver of arrows, which was carried by one of 
the pack ponies. Alas! the Crow warriors were 
already upon them. The ponies became unman- 
ageable, and the wild screams of women and 
children pierced the awful confusion. 

Quick as a flash, Weeko turned again to her 
babies; but Nakpa had already disappeared ! 

Then, maddened by fright and the loss of her 
children, Weeko became forgetful of her sex and 
tenderness, for she sternly grasped her husband’s 
bow in her left hand to do battle. 

That charge of the Crows was a disastrous 
one, but the Sioux were equally brave and des- 
perate. Charges and counter-charges were made, 
and the slain were many on each side, The 





arrow did not touch Nakpa or either of the boys, 
but it struck the thick part of the saddle over 
the mule’s back. 

“Tasso her! Lasso her!’? he yelled once more; 
but Nakpa was too cunning for them. She dodged 
in and out with active heels, and they could not 
afford to waste many arrows on a mule at that 
stage of the fight. Down the ravine, then over 
the expanse of prairie dotted with gray-green 
sagebrush, she sped with her unconscious burden. 

“Whoo! Whoo!” yelled another Crow to his 
comrades, “The Sioux have dispatched a runner 
to get reinforcements! There he goes, down on 
the flat! Now he has almost reached the river 
bottom !” 

It was only Nakpa. She laid back her ears and 
stretched out more and more to gain the river, 
for she seemed to realize that when she had 
crossed the ford the Crows would not pursue her. 

Now she had reached the bank. With the 
intense heat from her exertions she was extreme- 
ly nervous, and she imagined a warrior behind 
every bush. Yet she had enough sense left to 
realize that she must not at once satisfy her thirst. 
She tried the bottom with her forefoot, then 
waded carefully into the deep stream. 

She kept her big ears well to the front as 
she swam, to catch the slightest sound. As she 
stepped on the opposite shore she shook herself 
and the boys vigorously ; then she pulled a few 
mouthfuls of grass and started on. 

Soon one of the babies began to cry, and the 
other was not long in joining him. Nakpa did 
not know what to do. She gave a gentle whinny, 
and both babies were apparently listening; then 
she took up an easy gait, as if to put them to 
sleep. 

These tactics answered only for a time. As 
she fairly flew over the lowlands the babies’ 
hunger increased, and they screamed so loud 
that a passing coyote had to sit upon his haunches 
and make up his mind what in the world the 
fleeing, long-eared mule was carrying on that 
saddle. Even magpies and crows flew near, as if 
to ascertain the meaning of this curious sound. 

Nakpa now came to the Little Trail Creek, a 
tributary of the Powder, not far from the old 
camp. No need of wasting any time here, she 
thought. Then she swerved aside so suddenly 
as almost to jerk her babies out of their cradles, 
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Two gray wolves, one on each side, approached 
her, growling low, their white teeth showing. 

Never in her humble life was Nakpa in more 
desperate straits. The larger of the wolves came 
fiercely forward to engage her attention, while his 
mate was to attack her from behind and cut her 
hamstrings. But the pair had miscalculated. The 
mule used her front hoofs vigorously, and her 
hind ones did even more effective work. The 
larger wolf soon went limping away with a 
broken hip, and the other one fled with a deep 
cut on the jaw. 

A little farther on an Indian hunter drew near 
on horseback, but Nakpa did not pause or slacken 
her pace, On she fled through the long, dry grass 
of the river bottoms, while her babies slept again 
from sheer exhaustion. Toward sunset she en- 
tered the Sioux camp amid great excitement, for 
some one had spied her afar off, and the boys 
and the dogs announced her coming: 

“Whoo! Whoo! Weeko’s Nakpa has come 
back with the twins! Whoo! Whoo!’’ exclaimed 
the men. 

“Tokee ! Tokee !” cried the women. 

A sister of Weeko who was in the village came 
forward and released the children as Nakpa 
gave a low whinny and stopped. Tenderly Zee- 
zeewin nursed them at her own motherly bosom, 
assisted by another young mother of her band. 

“Ugh, there is a Crow arrow sticking in the 
saddle! A fight! A fight!’’ exclaimed the war- 
riors. 

“Sing a brave-heart song for the long-eared 
one! She has escaped alone with her charge. She 
is entitled to wear an eagle’s feather. Look at 
the arrow in her saddle; and, more, she has a 
knife wound in her jaw and an arrow cut on her 
hind leg! No, those are the marks of a wolf’s 
teeth. She has passed many dangers and saved 
the chief’s two sons, who will some day make 
the Crows sorry for this day’s work.” 

The speaker was an old man, who thus 
addressed the fast-gathering throng. 

Zeezeewin now came forward again with an 
eagle feather and some white paint in her hands. 
The young men rubbed Nakpa down, and the 
feather, marked with red to indicate her wounds, 
was fastened to her mane. Shoulders and hips 
were touched with white paint to show her 
endurance in running. The crier, praising her 
brave deed in heroic verse, led her round the 
camp inside of the circle of tepees, All the people 
listened respectfully, for the Dakotas love well 
to honor the faithful and the brave. 

The next day riders came in, bringing the sad 
news of the fight. Late in the afternoon came 
Weeko, her face swollen with crying, her beau- 
tiful hair cut short in mourning, her garments 
torn and covered with dust and blood. Her hus- 
band had fallen in the fight, and her twin boys 
she supposed to have been taken captive by the 
Crows. Singing in a hoarse voice the praises of 
her departed warrior, she entered the camp. As 
she approached her sister’s tepee, there stood 
Nakpa still wearing her honorable decorations. 
At the same moment Zeezeewin came out to meet 
her with both babies in her arms. 

“Mechinkshee ! Mechinkshee !”” (My sons! 
My sons!) was all that the poor mother could 
say as she all but fell from her saddle to the 
ground, The despised Long Ears had not be- 
trayed her trust, ° 


TASTY DISHES 


ROM the pages of Samuel Pepys’s Diary, 
where a great deal is said about eating 
and drinking, we can get an excellent 

idea of what people ate and drank in London 
in the seventeenth century. In the days of 
gossip Pepys ‘‘tripes’’ were considered to be a 
‘*tasty dish.’’ On October 24, 1662, he records: 

‘‘Dined with my wife upon a most excellent 
dish of tripes of my own directing, covered 
with mustard, as I have heretofore seen them 
done at my Lord Crewe’s, of which I made 
a very good meal. 

‘1 Dec. 1661. Cut a brave coller of brawn 
from Winchcomb, which proves very gvod, 
and also opened a glass of girkins which Cap- 
tain Cock gave my wife the other day, which 
are rare things.’’ 

As the cucumber was introduced into Eng- 
land only a few years earlier, pickled gherkins 
were no doubt ‘‘rare things’’ in Master Pepys’s 
time. 

‘6 Jan. 1662. To dinner to Sir William Penn, 
it being a solemn feast day with him, his wed- 
ding day, and we had, besides a good chine of 
beef, and other good cheer, eighteen mince 
pies in a dish, the number of years that he 
had been married. 

‘12 Jan. 1663. I had for the Company, after 
oysters at first course, a hash of rabbits and 
lamb, and a rare chine of beef. Next, a great 
dish of roasted fowl, cost me about 30s., and a 
tart, and then fruit and cheese. My dinner 
was noble and enough. At supper had a good 
sack posset and cold meat, and sent my guests 
away about ten o’clock, both them and myself 
highly pleased with our management of this 
day. I believe this day’s feast will cost me 
near £5.’’ 
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ing going on “over there” or on the sea 


| ) VERY time a fellow hears about the fight- 
he feels “it’s tough to be young!” 


Get over that! The battles are not only on the 
battlefields. The war is fought by saving be- 
hind the lines. 


And there is one job-of-work you can do that 
is 100 per cent. man’s size. Don’t doubt it for 
a minute! 


If you were in a trench out there at the front 
right now and Private Longlegs needed more 
ammunition quick, would you hustle a few clips 
of cartridges to him—and wouldn’t that be 
man’s work? 


Yes. And if you were behind the sector held 
by our own United States troops and Private 
Shorty needed a shoulder at the mired wheel 
of his gun caisson, would you go to it—and 
wouldn’t that be man’s work? 


Well, then, what’s the difference whether you 
hoist away alongside of Shorty or scout around 
here way behind the fighting lines and help 
Shorty’s government to keep this thing going? 


What you do now, the work you do, the sav- 
ing you do will make this world and this nation 


- oe RRR af fi. f 


To the Boy who thinks he 


was born too late 


Contributed through 
Division of Advertising 





a safer and better place to live in when you are 
twenty-one. 


And here’s how you do it. You buy United 
States War Savings Stamps. They cost $4.17 
in June and a cent more each month thereafter. 
They will be worth $5.00 on January 1, 1923. 
The interest accumulates just by your keeping 
them, until the five-dollar period is reached. 
They are the best and safest investment in the 
world—the finest saving. 


If you can’t go right out and save as much as 
$4.17 all at one time you still can do your part 
for America and give your country the aid it 
must have.. You can buy United States Thrift 
Stamps—little brothers to the War Savings 
Stamps. They cost 25 cents each. When you 
have bought sixteen of them, you can add 17 
cents or 18 cents according to the month and ex- 
change them at any bank, postoffice or store sell- 
ing War Savings Stamps for a United States 
War Savings Stamp. 


It’s a man’s work to go “over the top.” It’s a 
man’s size job to help other men “over the top,” 
outfitted and fed and equipped as they should be. 


And that’s your job. Stick out your chest and 
tell your father that here’s where you get in the 
game with your money for War Savings Stamps. 


U.S. Gov't Comm. 
on Public Information 








‘WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
ISSUED BY THE 


UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
it is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your en ag is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








CARE OF THE SENILE HEART 


OTHING is more dangerous than the 
“little knowledge” in medicine when 
the possessor of it takes upon himself 
its application in a specific case of ill- 
ness. Far better is it to leave the whole 
thing to nature than to attempt a cure 

by drugs when we know neither the character of 

the disease nor the action for good and for bad of 
the drug. But that does not mean that in the case 
of chronic affections it is not a good plan to know 
and to apply some general principles of hygiene 
and regulation of living. By such knowledge we 
aid, instead of thwart, the efforts of the physician. 

Especially is that true in cases of senile heart, a 

condition that The Companion recently described. 

The two things most needed by the aging heart 
are exercise and rest in the right proportions. Too 
much exercise will fatigue the heart and lead in 
the aged to an excess of fibrous growth, bringing 
it to the condition of the diseased heart in which 
the fibrous tissue strangles the muscular tissue; 
on the other hand, too much rest is likely to induce 
fatty changes, and the fatty heart is worse than 
the fibrous one. 

The best form of exercise for the heart is walk- 
ing in the open air—but not to the point of fatigue. 
How long a walk can be taken without fatigue 
depends, of course, on individual conditions: one 
person is able to walk five or six miles in the 
course of the day without experiencing undue 
fatigue, while another can go, at first at any rate, 
not more than a mile or two. This walk should be 
taken in pleasant weather—at least, not in stormy 














and blustering weather, for there is nothing that | 


the heart resents more than pushing against a 
high wind. The patient should not attempt to cover 
the entire distance at one time, but in installments 
—three or four, if necessary, with good rests be- 
tween. 

The diet also needs regulation; an overloaded 
stomach has caused many deaths from heart fail- 
ure in old people. The meals should be simple and 
small in quantity; five light meals a day are better 
than three heavy ones. The food should be nutri- 
tious but not bulky; innutritious and bulky foods, 
like cabbage, must be avoided; and so must be 
meat, tea and coffee, except in the utmost modera- 
tion. In short, the patient must practice moder- 


ation in all things—bodily and mental activity, 


rest, food and drink. 
Ss 8 
DOWN TO FUNDAMENTALS 


7 OW, Lydia Peters,” said Miss Tenney 

defensively, ‘‘you needn’t shake your 

head at me reproachful, because I 

can’t help it, and it’s no fault of mine. 
I don’t interfere with other folks’ liking 
her, do 1? And I haven’t said a word 
against her, have 1? She’s pretty, and brought up 
nice, and perfectly polite, and so deferential to 
her elders I’d like to shake her—as if I were 
ninety and had one foot in the grave! And I dare 
say Tom Mottram has married a prize like every- 
body says he has. So what you can find to criticize 
in my behavior I don’t see. I declare I don’t.” 

“Ann! Ann!” cried Mrs. Peters, laughing. 
*“You’re giving yourself away with every word. I 
haven’t criticized—only you know you deserve I 
should.” 

“T don’t!” insisted Ann Tenney stoutly. “She 
reminds me of blancmange, that’s all. Pretty as 
can be, turned out neat and careful from a wheat- 
sheaf mould, and nice-flavored, and made of good, 
nourishin’ stuff—only so smooth and shiny and 
slithery I never could abide it.” 

“Her manners are a mite too mannery,” Mrs. 
Peters conceded. ‘‘So polished you don’t seem to 
get a-holt of her anywheres to pull her in close. 
She works with us and talks with us and smiles 
sweet on us—but she seems to stay outside. And I 
don’t believe she wants to, either. I think she’d 
like to be folksy, if she could. She tries hard to be 
agreeable.” 

“Oh, she just fairly glistens with agreeableness!”’ 
said Ann Tenney, dryly. “I don’t know what’s 
underneath, and I never expect to.” 

They had been talking on a corner with a chilly 
east wind and pelting rain driving against the two 
umbrellas, canted together at a conversational 
angle. Mrs. Peters laid her cold, which developed 
into bronchitis, to the imprudence of that little 
chat. It was several weeks before she saw Ann 
Tenney again, and then Ann ran in with a dish of 
sparkling calf’s foot jelly, cut in tempting cubes, 
with a napkin over it, and upon the top a single 
perfect rose. She was allowed to put the dish on the 
invalid’s tray and carry it up herself. After prais- 
ing and tasting, Mrs. Peters said, with a laugh: 

“I’m glad it’s jelly, Ann, for other folks have 
sent me blancmange—but then, of course, I knew 
you wouldn’t; not considering the way you run 
down blancmange last time we talked.” 

“So I did,” assented Ann, “and I sort of run 
down Pauline Mottram, too; and I’d ought to been 
ashamed. She’s as likable a young thing as I ever 
met, come to get at her.” 

“Getting at her was the trouble, though, the way 
we figured it out the other day,” said Lydia Peters, 
with interest. “‘“How’d you manage to do it, Ann?” 

















“I didn’t,” admitted Miss Tenney. “It happened. | 
| She was telling Margie Beaton about opery in | 
| New York, over in one corner; and I was most | 
| across the room talking puddings with Amanda | 
| Lamkin. Well, I noticed the talk was kind of lan- | 
guishing in the opery corner, and when I started 
| reciting a receipt for chocolate rice pudding it | 
| stopped dead; and all of a sudden Pauline Mot- | 
tram leaned forward and begged me to write it out | 
for her—she never could carry a rule in her head. | 
| So I did. And she thanked me, and said if only | 
| Tom would eat it she’d be so glad. Seems she’d | 
been having trouble making desserts he’d eat, but | 
| he is dreadful fond of chocolate. 
‘Well, next meeting she came over, just beam- | 
| ing—not a bit her polite smile—and sang out before ; 
| she’d half crossed the room, ‘O Miss Tenney, | 
Tom just loved it! Can you tell me any more choc- 
| olate desserts that are simple and good Hoover- | 
ing?’ I told her if she’d stop in on the way back | 
I’d write her out half a dozen; and she did; and I | 
did. Of course I was glad to help her out. We’ve 
| grown real chummy over it, though, Lydia, you’d 
be surprised.” 
| “I’m not,” said Lydia. “You got under the sur- 
| face and down to fundamentals, that was all.’ 
| “TI suppose that was it,’ assented Ann. ‘‘Food’s | 
fundamental, that’s sure; and even if I am a set- | 
tled spinster, I won’t deny that husbands are, too.” 


| 
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GETTING OFF AT LAHORE 


ICHARDSON and I were asleep in a third- 
R class compartment of a train, with four Brit- 

ish soldiers, says Mr. Alfred C. B. Fletcher 
in From Job to Job Around the World. We were 
on our way to Lahore. The train had been at a 
standstill for a few minutes, and when it started | 
up I was awakened. I heard some one say, ‘‘La- 
hore.” 

“Rich, this is Lahore! Get up!” I shouted. The 
train was slowly pulling out of the station. 

“Get out and catch our luggage as I throw it to 
you,” I said. 

We awakened the soldiers. Richardson jumped 
off the car. As the train increased its speed I 
scrambled about the compartment to collect our 
belongings. I threw out one suit case. Richardson 
did not vatch it. I threw out the other. Richard- 
son missed it. I hurled the two hand bags out. I 
never moved so fast in my life. The soldiers helped. 
Like a whirlwind we threw trousers, shoes, coats, 
shirts, hairbrushes, toothbrushes, socks and toilet 
articles through the compartment door. The train 
was now going at about twenty miles an hour. I 
made a jump and landed on my face. There I was 
in my underclothes and bare feet. The passengers, 
looking out of the car windows, thought we were 
drunk. The train swept by and left us. 

What a scene it was! Richardson and I stood in 
our underwear—with all our personal belongings 
scattered for a hundred yards along the cement 
platform. A hundred or more natives looked on in 
profound silence. We sat down on the platform 
and laughed ourselves out. 

Finally we gathered ourselves together and 
dressed. The station master came out to give us 
assistance. 

“Why doesn’t some one announce the stations 
| on these trains?” I inquired. ‘This is a fine way 
| to land in Lahore!” 
| ‘This isn’t Lahore,” said the station master. 
| “What?” eried Richardson and I together. 

*“No. Lahore is five miles farther.” 
‘What is the name of this place?” 
| “Lahore Cantonment.” 

All our scramble had been for nothing. There 
was no passenger train until evening; so we rode 
into the real Lahore on a freight that went by an 
hour later. 
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WHEN THE WORM TURNED 
Q* one of the Melanesian Islands in the Pacific 








Ocean lived a much-beloved pastor, a native, 
by the name of William. With one exception 
all of William’s little flock bowed before his word. 
The one exception was the pastor’s wife, Lydia, a 
lady possessed of sterling qualities, but also, un- 
fortunately, of a very long and very sharp tongue. 
| Miss Florence Coombe in Islands of Enchantment 
| tells how the pastor’s day of triumph over his lady 
| finally arrived. 
| Poor William often had a hard time, but one 
| day a bright idea broke upon him. Lydia had been 
on the warpath and had refused to allow him to 
have his say. He longed to speak his mind, but 
the clattering tongue never ceased. Presently the 
church bell rang, and William hurried to his vestry 
to robe, Lydia to her place among the women. 
When prayers were ended, William came forward 
in his surplice to say a few words. 

What must Lydia’s feelings have been when she 
found that she herself was the text of her hus- 
band’s discourse! As she sat there meekly and 
tearfully below him, for once William had his 
heart’s desire and could say what he really 
thought. He had the first word, and the last word, 
and all the words between! Lydia was greatly 
edified by that sermon, and the rest of the island 
hugely enjoyed it. 9 


THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 


HIS story of Lord Morris, once Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland, and before that recorder 
of Galway, is from the Green Bag: 

On one occasion, the last case on the list—a dis- 
pute over a few shillings—was argued before him 
at great length and with much warmth. Lord 
Morris was anxious to get back to Dublin, where 
the courts were in full swing and where he held 
important briefs. The Dublin train was timed to 
start within a few minutes. The recorder looked 
at his watch, but the wrangle did not seem to be 
approaching an end. At last he said to the oppos- 
ing solicitors: 

“See here, gentlemen, I must catch a train. 
Here is the sum in dispute.” And throwing down 
the silver, he vanished from the court. 
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AND A DIFFICULT FEAT, TOO 


DRILL sergeant was hard at work on a 
A squad of “rookies.” 

“Company!” he called out. “ Attention! 
Everyone lift up your left leg and hold it straight 
out in front of you!” 

One of the squad held up his right leg by mis- 
take. That brought his right-hand companion’s 
left leg and his own right leg close together. The 
officer, as he glanced down the line, observed this 
fact, and exclaimed angrily: 

‘‘Which one of you blooming galoots over there 








is holding up both of his legs?” 


Metal top—rubber 
part to fitin neck 
of bottle. A few 
turns ¢ the metal 
top —the 

expands—and the 
bottle is air-tight. 
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New Bottle Stoppers 
will make it easier 
for you to put up 
Rootbeer at home 


O strings or wire to cut the 

hand. Easy to use and keep 
clean. Fit almost any bottle. 
Can be used again and again. 
Safe—secure—satisfactory. Will 
hold great pressure. 


With these new bottle stoppers you 
can put up five gallons of Rootbeer 
at home in a few minutes. 


Most grocers carry these Hires Ex- 
pansion Bottle Stoppers. If you can- 
not get them in your neighborhood, 
order them direct from us. 

50c a dozen. 
Hires Household Extract is the 
original—the genuine. Made 
from the juices of Na- 
ture’s roots, barks, 
herbs and berries. 












One bottle 
of Hires Ex- 
tract will make 5 
gallons of rootbeer— 
at less than one cent a 
glass. If youcannot get Hires : 
Extract at your dealer’s, order 

direct from us. Enclose 25c in stamps. 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A BOOK OF WAR VERSES 
“BILL OF THE U.S.A.” 


Somebody's boy has crossed th’ sea, 

T’ doth’ fightin’ fer you and me. 

Let's call him “‘Bill’’—he'’s any man’s son 

That carries a pack an’ shoulders a gun. 
Cloth. Net 5O0cents. At all booksellers. 


HENRY ALTEMUS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Your Best Asset 
— A Skin Cleared By — 


Cuticura Soap 


Alld ts; Soap 25, Ointment 26 & 60, Tal 2. 
Paty my ree of “Outicura, Dept. 'B, Boston.” 

















American Pedometer 


Js carried like a watch in the vest pocket, or attached 
to a belt, and it carefully and Sdiger gazed ticks off 
and registers every mile or fraction of a mile walked, 
up to one hundred. If you are run down, physically, 
adopt a more active outdoor life. Walking is one of the 
best of exercises, and the systematic use of a pedome- 
ter will be of great service. 
Given to Companion subscribers only for one new 
yearly subscription and 30c. extra; sold for $1.50. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY BOSTON, MASS. 
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Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 





Brooks’ Rupture haalienns 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 








C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Special 
Introductory 
Offer 


Experience shows 
that the sale of one 
New Companion 
Sewing Machine 
in a community 
soon leads to other 
sales in the same 
neighborhood. If 
the New Com- 
panion has notpre- 
viously been sent 
into your town, 
therefore, we will 
be glad to quote 
you a Special In- 
troductory Price. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR 


Our Low Prices are, made possible 
only because we sell direct from factory 
to home. We are therefore able to save 
you a large amount on the purchase of a 
high-grade sewing machine. We a/so Pay 
freight and ship from conveniently lo- 
cated shipping offices in Eastern, Central 
and Western sections. 





The New Portable Electric 








You May Try The New Companion 
Three Months Before Deciding 


So confident are we that the New Companion Sewing 
Machine will meet your highest expectations that we are 
willing to make you the following liberal offer : 
If the New Companion Sewing Machine you select is 
not perfectly satisfactory in every particular after you 


have tried it in your home three months, we will refund 
your money and \take back machine at our expense. 


Send a postal request to-day for free illustrated booklet, 
trial offer, and attractive terms. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY :: BOSTON, MASS. 


One Home in Every Community 
to Use and Recommend the 
New Companion 






4 7 Styles 
A | Foot Treadle 
Rotary 
Electric 





FULL PARTICULARS 


Many New Improvements. This 
is the only machine in the world hav- 
ing the wonderful new Automatic Plate- 
Tension Release. Also has new Shuttle 
Ejector, Ball-Bearing Steel Pitman, Head 
Latch, Solid-side Cabinet, in addition to 
all the regular features of a high-grade machine. 


Each machine has complete set of best attach- 
ments and accessories. 
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HIGH TIDE OF THE HAYING SEASON AT MILITARY FARMS 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


IM ‘tte aistinction that is justly proud of | was his idea to combine military training with 


the distinction that the 104th Regiment | 


has won in France. The flag of that | 


regiment, which was officially honored by the 
French government a few weeks ago, is the 
first flag that has been so honored since Amer- 
ica entered the war. The decoration of the flag 
itself is to be distinguished from the individual 
honors eonferred upon 117 members of the 
regiment, in the form of French war crosses 
bestowed for valor in battle. The 104th Regi- 
ment is made up of the old 2d Regiment of 
the Massachusetts National Guard and a part 
of the sth Regiment, both of which were 
recruited through the eastern and middle parts 
of the state. Springfield looks upon the regi- 
ment as peculiarly its own. There was a mem- 
orable farewell parade in the streets of that 
city early last fall just before the regiment left 
for France. All the other New England regi- 
ments that make up the 26th Division have 
also seen hard fighting in France, as the 
casualty lists and the honors that the members 
have won show. 


or towns failed to exceed their quota in 

the third Liberty Loan campaign by a 
comfortable margin. The ratio of pledges to 
quotas ranged from 113 to 100 in Rhode Island 
up to 165 to 100 in Connecticut, and many of the 
towns subscribed from two to three times the 
amount they had been asked to give. The work 
of the women deserves special mention. Com- 
mittees of women gathered subscriptions to the 
enormous total of $44, 401,050, of which Massa- 
chusetts furnished about half. The individual 
subscribers in New England numbered nearly 
1,500,000, or one for every five persons. 

In anticipation of the Fourth Liberty Loan 
campaign the publicity committee, which has 
headquarters at 30 Kilby Street, Boston, has 
issued an appeal to the poets of New England. 
It wants verses, simple and lyrical, to arouse 
interest in the work. The poems should not 
be longer than four stanzas of four lines each, 
or two stanzas of eight lines each, and it is 
desirable that they combine expressions of 
patriotic sentiment with such non - sectarian 
religious feeling as would make them suitable 
for use in churches. The committee offers no 
pay for the verses, because it believes that 
those who are capable of writing what is best 
worth while would neither want it nor accept 
it in such a cause. ° 


HIS summer probably finds more city boys 

busy with farm work than ever before in 

the history of American agriculture. A 
year ago the idea of organizing groups of city 
schoolboys for farm work made substantial 
progress in many parts of the country. Thou- 
sands of boys worked on farms during the 
vacation season in response to the appeal that 
they should do their part in helping to grow 
the much-needed crops. In some cases the 
arrangement did not work either to the satis- 
faction of the boys themselves or to that of 
the farmers for whom they worked, but they 
were exceptional cases. Most of the farmers 


Reames few New England cities 


who had schoolboy helpers last year wanted | 


more of the same kind this year; and most of 











practical farming, and the plan has succeeded 
from the very beginning. 





More than a hundred boys joined him in the | 
enterprise last year; this year the number is 
considerably more. Skilled instructors teach 
both the military and the agricultural part of 
the work. The military instruction was so | 
effective that some of the boys who were at 
the farm last year are now in the national | 
service, and the agricultural teaching was so 
good that not only did the boys have a whole- | 
some, happy summer, but they raised large | 
and excellent crops—for example, cabbages | 
enough for more than two hundred hogsheads | 
of sauerkraut, thousands of bushels of potatoes, 
beets, carrots and parsnips, more than one 
hundred tons of hay and one hundred tons of | 
squash, fifteen hundred dollars’ worth of sweet | 
corn, and other fresh vegetables to the value | 
of twelve hundred dollars. 

Not a boy had ever worked on a farm before, | 
and some of them would have found it pretty | 
hard at first had it not been for the training | 
and discipline. No matter how tired the boys 
were from weeding onions or working in the | 
hayfield, there was never any lack of interest | 
or any falling off in military bearing when | 
the time came for drill. Then the boys ex- | 
changed overalls for uniforms and marched | 
to the drill ground. Of course there were ath- | 
letic sports, and half an hour a day was given | 
to singing patriotic and popular songs. The 
whole programme at Military Farms was so 
successful that it is being repeated on even a 
larger scale this year. The work may well be | 
a model for those who see the great advantages 
of using city-boy power in the country during 
the summer vacation. 
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HIS year is the centenary of the birth of | 
Henry Wheeler Shaw, one of the best | 
known of all American humorists. Not | 
many are familiar with that name, but every- 
one knows Josh Billings. In fact, the simple 
inscription, Josh Billings, is all that appears 
on the marble monument that stands above | 
Mr. Shaw’s grave in the town of Lanesboro, 
Massachusetts, where he was born. 
The father of the humorist was one of the | 
distinguished public men of his day. He served | 
for many years in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture and was a member of Congress when | 
the son was born. He hoped that the son would | 
follow a political career and got him the | 
position of private secretary to John Quincy | 
Adams; but young Shaw did not like that | 
work any better than he had liked his studies | 
at Hamilton College, which he had abandoned | 
after a year. He went West, where he lived | 
in many different places and worked at various 
occupations. When he was forty years old he 
returned to the East and became an auctioneer | 


}in Poughkeepsie, New York. His whimsical | 


philosophy had long been such a delight to his 
friends that he conceived the idea of putting | 
some of his observations into print; but he had | 
little success until he began to adopt phonetic 


| spelling. Then fame found him almost in a} 


|night. The sayings of Josh Billings became | 


the schoolboys who worked on farms a year | 
ago have gone back to the country this summer | 


and taken others with them. The article in 
The Companion of June 13, by Lewis and 


Mary Theiss, gave a glimpse of how the| 


arrangement has worked in certain parts of 
the country, especially in the West. 
Here in New England there is considerable 


interest in an experiment of the same kind | 


that a prominent Lynn business man is mak- 
ing. He himself worked on a farm when he 
was a boy and believes that farming can be 
made attractive to city boys if it is properly 
taught. He owned a large farm near Marble- 
head and bought other farms near by until 
he had more than five hundred acres. Then, 
with the approval of the Lynn Committee of 
Public Safety, he set the opportunities and 
privileges of the farm before Lynn schoolboys 


known the world over, and the Farmer’s All- 
minax, which he published annually for ten | 
years or more, gave him a very comfortable 
income. He died in 1885. The humor of Josh | 
Billings was crude and sometimes coarse, but 
his writings are full of homely wisdom and 
practical philosophy, and his works will prob- | 
ably live as a distinctive creation of American | 


humor. 
ee? 
A SUFFICIENT REASON 


OTHER considered it as her duty to! 
M correct Tommy very frequently. Some- 
times, says Tit-Bits, she let acts pass; 
but even with that margin there still remained 
so many occasions for correcting Tommy nae 
she was getting pretty tired of doing it. 
‘*Tommy,’’ she said wearily, ‘‘why do you 
seratch your head ?’’ 
‘*Because nobody else knows just where it 


between sixteen and eighteen years of age. It| itches, mamma,’’ said the little boy. 











Write for catalog giving full particulars 


SUMMER SESSION 
BRYANT & STRATTON SCHOOL 


BOSTON, 
“The School of National Reputation” 


MASS. 


July 8 to August 16 


SPECIAL WAR COURSES 


to fit for the hundreds of Government positions 
paying $900 to $1200 per year. 

Courses Especially Adapted for School Teachers 
who desire to train for Private Secretaries, the 
teaching of Commercial branches, or to specialize 
in Penmanship. 

Students may SAVE TIME by starting in the Summer Session 
the Regular or Special Courses ordinarily begun in the Fall. 


J. W. BLAISDELL, Principal 


334 Boylston Street 


——— SSE] 
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Kent $ Til Seminary 


’ KENT’S HILL, MAINE. 


One of New England’s best equipped 
schools. Extensive grounds. Modern 
buildings. Fields for all athletic games. 
Stimulating winter sports. Courses pre- 
paring for college, scientific schools 
and business. Military training. Ex- ; 
ceptional coursesin music. The school 
» Offers equal opportunities for boysand | 
> girls at a very moderate cost. : > 


Send for illustrated booklet. 
JOHN O. NEWTON, Principal. 3 
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Quincy Mansion School 


FOR GIRLS 
Wollaston, Massachusetts 


In historic Quincy. Beautifully located six 
miles from Boston. Attractive estate. Ample 
grounds for outdoor recreation. Artificial 
lake for boating and skating. Three fine 
buildings. Large library. Gymnasium. Special 
and graduate courses of study. Advantages 
in Art, Music, French, German, Italian and 
Spanish. Certificates for college. Large corps 
of experienced teachers. 
For Year Book address 


Mrs. HORACE M. WILLARD, Principal 
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PURE and 
WHOLESOME 


The most delicious dressing 
Made with butter instead of 


ou it pleases everyone. 


SALAD CREAM 


If you like oil add your fa 


of true olive oil and you 


vorite brand 


get better results than 


with oil dressings 








Worcester Domestic 


Science School 


One and two-year Normal and Home-making 
courses. Red Cross Work. Trains for teachers 
of cookery. sewing, matrons, dietitians. The 
first school devoted so/e/y to Normal Domestic 
Science training. Graduates occupy excep- 
tional positions. Opens Sept. 24, 1918. 
Address MRS. F. A. WETHERED 
158 Institute Road Worcester, Mass. 

















NORTH PARSONSFIELD, MAINE 

For boys and girls. In the foothills of the White 
Mountains. 200acres. 4 buildings. Invigorating 
air. All sports. College preparatory course. 
Domestie science. Agriculture. Endowment per- 
mits $200 to cover all expenses. Booklet 

SUMNER L. MOUNTFORT, A.B., Principal | 
Box 4 Kezar Falls, Maine | 




















WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


18 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildings. 
Gymnasium. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


COLBY ACADEMY 


ao London, N.H. In the New Hampshire Hills. Co-educational. 
College certificate. General courses. Agriculture. Domestic Arts. 
Music. Modern buildings. Scientific equipment unsurpassed. 
symnasium. Athletic field. Military drill. Endowment. Founded 
1837. JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A.B., Headmaster. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 
4-year course. A.B. degree. Also 2-year diploma course 
without degree. Faculty of men and —— iP oulidings. 
100 acres. Endowment. Catalog. Rev. 

L.L. D., President, Norton (30 miles from Seston). Mass. 


Harvard Dental School 














Parsonsfield Seminary | 


The only school of its ape offering a complete 
course in business, including theory and practice 
under actual business conditions. Prepares for 
Collegiate Schools of business and finance, or for 
business life. Also Agricultural and C ollege Pre- 
paratory courses. 7 fireproof buildings. Gymna- 
sium. Athletie fields. Cinder track. 175-aere 
farm. Manual-training shops. $2,500,000 endow- 
ment. $500a year. Address 


N. H. BATCHELDER, A. M., Headmaster 
Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 














Moses Brown School 


Upper School—Unique record for college 
entrance preparation and for success of grad- 
uates in college. Studio, manual training, 
athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Lower School— Special home care and 
training of younger boys. Graded classes. 
Outdoor sports. Catalog. 


SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D., Principal 


Providence, R. I. 














A e+ tage of Harvard University 
Modern buildi an nt. Degree of D. M. D. 
Certificates from \Feeounized preparatory schools eaten 
| Fall term opens September, 1918. Catalog. 
EUGENE H. SMITH, D.M. D., Dean” ‘Boston, Mass. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


779 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
30th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three years. 
The war has created great demand for our graduates. Courses in 
Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to The Secretary. 
10,000 trained. 89 per ct. hold- | 


School of ing ae orp eee ieee po 

Courses. rite about special op- 

Expression portunities for Public Speaking, | 
Dr. Curry’s books (used everywhere) and ‘‘Expression.’ 


ear opens October 3rd. Come to Headquarters. | 
DR. S. S. CURRY, 307 Pierce Blidg., Boston, Mass. | 


| Bordentown Military Institute | 


PR ny preparation for college or business. Efficient 
culty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 

to study. Military training. 4 er athletics. 34th year. 
For catalogue, address Cok. T. D. Drawer C-15, | 
Bordentown, Principal and Commandant. | 

















DUMMER ACADEMY 








SOUTH BYFIELD, MASS. 


156th year. 35 miles from Boston. 370 acres for 
sports and life in the open. Military drill. 
Athletic field, tennis court, hockey pond, salt 
water sports. New building for boys from 9 
to 14. Play and school life carefully planned 
according to the needs of each boy. Infirmary. 
For illustrated catalogue address 


CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph. D. 














Water Supply 


FOR 


Country Homes 


LUNT MOSS CO. - - BOSTON 
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Eating Our Way to Victory | 


We can eat our way to victory by letting 
our own forces and our allies have the 
wheat flour while we use more Rye Flour 
and Corn Meal. 














You can serve deliciously by using 


GOLD COIN BRAND 


RYE FLOUR, both pure and blended, 





| and - SAWYER 
GOLD COIN BRAND |} peal Meet 
CORN MEAL, both yellow and white. | oan a | hati 


This plan is delightful defense and sensi- Hovey, Se eatin one 
ble, satisfying service to all. SS 2 1858 


Excellent breads, cakes and pastries can —_ 
vie’ New Gaak or Dens wener {i SAWYER’S CRYSTAL BLUE 
Wheat Flour. | 


For the Laundry—Double Strength 
Ask your dealer for these GOLD COIN 


rs a ¥ ES 
BRAND Cereals and Daniel Webster serait tt iceman, eure nenaieens 


heat Flour. RESTORES the COLOR to FADED GOODS and GIVES A 
saasilemmmanninian tee = : ’ BEAUTIFUL TINT to LINENS and LACES 
Send for our book “Good things 


to eat from the coarser cereals.”’ “ ry, CRYSTAL 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY SAWER'S UE 


THE BEST FOR GOVEARS @ /oene aundny 
NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 






























































X SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. | 


























ANNOUNCEMENT. Due to the advancing cost of material and labor we shall soon be compelled to withdraw 
our very favorable Offer of the ‘‘8’’ Combination Aluminum Cooking Set. The exact date of withdrawal will 
be announced later. For the present we are prepared to supply this popular Set on the terms given below. 


The “8’’ Combination Aluminum § 
Cooking Set 


Eight Useful Utensils in One 























Pai ail ERE’S a Set of cooking utensils that will go a long 
H way toward satisfying the desire of every house- 

keeper for a complete aluminum kitchen outfit. 
The Set consists of four pieces, so made that they fit 
together perfectly in various combinations to form eight 
different utensils such as are needed in the kitchen every 
day the year round. Each piece is of solid aluminum, 
which cannot flake or rust off like enamel. The Set is 
one of the most attractive as well as most practical articles 
we have ever offered. The Set will make 


Preserving Kettle 





6-Qt. PRESERVING KETTLE DOUBLE ROASTER 
6-Qt. COVERED KETTLE COLANDER 
COVERED BAKING DISH*or CASSEROLE 2% Qt. DOUBLE BOILER 
24%4-Qt. DEEP PUDDING PAN STEAM COOKER 
The eight combinations made by this Set would cost at least 
$5.00 if purchased separately. We are anticipating a very 
yl supination roms nie, large response to our liberal Offer, and have contracted for a 











large number of Sets so that no one may be disappointed. 


4 . Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for 

How to Get This Fine Set The Youth’s Companion, with 60 cents extra, and we will 

' send you one of these “‘8’’ Combination Aluminum Cook- 

ing Sets. The Set will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. If parcel-post shipment is 
desired, ask your postmaster how much postage you should send us for a three-pound package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








